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A LOOK ABOUT US. 

N°? one who is in the habit of reading the 

newspapers printed in the Southern States 
can fail to perceive how incalculable is the mis- 
chief wrought by the treachery of the President, 
and the hopes which he has aroused of a uni- 
versal reaction under the auspices of the Demo- 
cratic party. that will virtually give the victory 
im the long struggle to the enemies of the Union 
and of popular government. The fierceness, 
passion, extravagance, and folly of much of the 
Southern press ought to be made more fully 


. known to the people of the rest of the country, 


not to excite animosity but to enable us to act 
intelligently. The spirit and tone of the papers 
of which we speak, and they are not exceptional, 
are not in the least changed since the darkest 
days of the old slavery despotism when it was a 
crime to assert the truth of the Declaration of 
Independence in the slave States, and when, 
under the dominance of slavery and the Demo- 
cratic party, an American citizen had less pro- 
tection of the ordinary rights of life and liberty 
in a large part of his own country than in Tur- 
key. Slavery made it the chief crime to de- 
clare the equal rights of men, while the ‘‘ De- 
mocracy.” intrenched in ignorance, prejudice, 
superstition, and hatred of race, was the abject 
slave of the slave-masters. ‘The mingled inso- 
lence and ignorance of the Southern newspapers 
in those days is familiar to every man. They 
published, for instance, lists of merchants in 
New York of whom Southern traders were to 
buy goods at their peril, while Northern mer- 
chants traveling in the South, whose politics 
Were not agreeable to the vigilance committees 
of the corner groceries, were incontinently 
driven away, happy if they escaped with life 
and limb. 

Slavery has been overthrown by the war; 
bat the horrible demoralization which so vast 
a wrong must always produce in the society 
which encourages it still remains. We refer 
to it not to taunt any body, but to remind 
every body of the fact, and to insist that it is 
absolutely necessary not to forget it, if we 
wonld correctly estimate the situation and pro- 
vide for national reorganization. Nothing is 
80 easy as a doctrinaire solution of the difficul- 
ty. Nothing is so easy as to say that the South- 
ern brethren, thinking slavery right and seces- 
sion constitutional, tried to secede in order to 
perpetuate slavery, and that having failed they 


are now to be tenderly entreated; their equal | 


heroism in the field is to be acknowledged and 
extolled ; the political power of their States is 
to be put into their hands, and, in gencral, we 
are to beg their pardon as much as possible for 
having beaten them. Such a view of the situ- 
ation is simply stupid, and a policy founded 
upon it is criminal, What slavery was we 
know. What the war was we have not for- 
gotten. It was a tremendous struggle of fa- 
tally antagonistic principles: on the one hand 
that of privilege, caste, and aristocracy —the 
old spirit of Feudalism and of European civ- 
ilization, represented by slavery, of which the 
political organization was the Democratic par- 
ty—and on the other, that of civil and political 
equality represented by the Republican party. 
State sovereignty, the right of secession, all 
questions of the nature of the national bond, 
were merely dogmas, excuses, and theories to 
serve the great and real purpose. Mr, ALEX- 
AxDER H. StePuens, in the prospectus to hts 
new book, says that this ie not the true view. 
But does Mr. STEPHENS suppase that we should 
ever have heard of the right of secession if the 
country had acquiesced in the truth of his aseer- 
tion, when he retired from Congresé in 1858, 
that slavery was nati@nalized ? 

The defeated party, therefore, are not mere- 
iv a faction baffied in an attempt to change the 
administrators of government—they are men 
whose political faith is bitterly hostile ta the 
principle of the American Government, and 
whose habits are incompatible with its evstoms. 
The defeated party, as a party, and e¥ cepting, 
of course, individuals, does not accept the Amer- 
ican doctrine of the whole people ag the source 
of political power; and it does ne,t hesirete to 
pursue with ail the hateful and inv ylerable meth- 
ods of the most unscrupulous ap d tyrannical ar- 
The conventions and 


Conservatives,” which is si ply a name for the 
old chiefs of the slavery in’ crest, the preachers 
of secession, and the lead ers of rebellion; the 
resolutions and speeche , of their allies at the 
North—the Democraty: conventions and ora- 
tors; the efforts of the President, and the fierce 
aud bitter tone of “the “ Conserséative” press 
every where in the @ountry, are all in the inter- 
est of the power v hich took up arms against 


the Union becausg of the evident fact that the 
popular sentimeyt of the Unien was pronounc- 
ing against slavery, 

This is the situation with which we have to 


deal; and wit we need most of all is to deal 
with it frankly and firmly. ‘There ueed not be 


the least ungenerous or revengeful feeling. We | 


may be as charitable as our means will allow to 
every worthy project in the disturbed States. 
We may warmly recognize the sympathy and 
aid of every man who was conspicuous in the 
rebellion, and who now co-operates with loyal 
men to restore the Union upon the impregna- 
ble foundation of equal rights. But we must 
not expect a sudden Millennium, nor think that 
blarney is statemanship. We talk of peace and 
conciliation; but we must understand that there 
is no peace possible upon the ‘‘ Conservative” 
theory of political inequality, and that justice is 
the only conciliation. If the reaction could re- 
store every State to Democratic control; repu- 
diate the debt; subject the freedmen entirely 
to the will of the late masters, and send JEFFER- 
son Davis, James M. Mason, Louis WIGFALL, 
and Jupau BenJsamin back to their old seats 
in the Senate, the country would, be no nearer 
peace than it was when the compromises of 1850 
were adopted ; the real difficulty would be no 
more settled than it was in England when 
Cuartes II. came back again and the bones 
of CromwELt were dishonored. The 
‘* Conservative” view of the situation and the pol- 
icy that bears that name are wholly opposed to 
the deepest and most enlightened convictions of 
the American people. Those convictions pre- 
vailed in the war, and any settlement which is not 
controlled by them will be temporary and futile. 
For the permanent peace and progress of the 
country the people might as wisely have insist- 
ed that Grant should be defeated in the field 
as that the political allies of his opponents should 
succeed at the polls. 


| THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF NEW 
YORK. 


Tne proposed new Constizution of the State 
of New York does not provide for any really 
radical change in the present system, but is in- 
tended to secure less friction in the practical 
operation of the government. Experience has 
disclosed weaknesses and imperfections in the 
Constitution of 1846, which, after more than 
twenty years, it is plainly possible to remove 
or to correct. The new instrument, therefore, 
contains nothing which should alarm by its nov- 
elty. It is really the Constitution of 1846 made 
more practiqal, adapted to the changed condi- 
tion of the Mate and to the differing necessitics 
of the time. The principles are substantially 
the same. There is nothing, therefore, in the 
proposed C'onstitution which should excite party 
opposition, and the only distinctively political 
provision is to be submitted to a separate vote. 
We propose from week to week to consider the 


chief poSats of the instrument. 


The ‘new. Constitution makes every male in- 
habitamt a voter who is twenty-one years old, 
who has been a citizen for ten days, a resident 
of the State for one year next preceding an 
electi¢.n, for four months a resident of the 
coun.y, for thirty days of the town or ward, 
and for ten days of the election district. He 
must also be registered, the registry to be uni- 
form in cities, and completed four days be- 
fore each general and special State election 
and charter election in cities. The provisions 
against bribery are very stringent. The chief 
proposed changes in this article are the aboli- 


tion ofthe property qualification for a class of 
voters, the registry, and the anti-bribery sec- 
tion. The abolition of the property qualifica- 
tion is the only provision of the Constitution 
which is to be submitted separately, and it was 
the form of the submission which was stigma- 
tized by some of the Democrats as a frand. 
The present Constitution requires that a col- 
ored citizen must own property to the amount 
of two hundred and fifty dollars before he can 
vote. The exact question, therefore, which the 
people are to answer is, shall there be a proper- 
ty qualification for men of color? And this is 
the exact wording of the ballot, which upon 
the outside is labeled ‘* Property qualification.” 
What kind of property qualification, and for 


_ lot to ascertain. 
_ stance of the ballot was not printed upon the 


whom, the voter naturally looks within his bal- 
But because the whole sub- 


outside it was denounced as a fraud. In other 
words, because the word ‘*‘ colored” was not 
upon the label of the ballot the Democrats in- 
sisted that it was a deception. We do not be- 
lieve that they will seriously try to maintain 
such a declaration. Should this provision be 
rejected by the people, the property qualifica- 
| tion will still be required of colored voters. 
| It is the simple truth to say that not a solitary 
reason or pretense was urged in the Convention 
for the retention of this outrage upon common- 
sense. Mr. Henny C. Murpny and Mr. Wi11- 
_ 1AM Cassipy took the ground that the negro is 
of an inferior race and capacity, and reasoned 
that therefore ‘‘ colored men” should not vote 
without @ property qualification. The argu- 
ment was this: the negro is a kind of higher 
ape; he has not the intellectual competency to 
vote intelligibly ; but, if somebody will give him 
two hundred and fifty dollars he ought to vote. 
And that, indeed, is the whole argument pos- 
sible upon the question, There is an essential 
intellectual incompetence which is removed by 
the possession of two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Mr. Murruy and Mr. Cassipy are both accom- 


plished scholars, but the necessities of party are 
tvrannicel 


This clause is submitted separately, because 
there seemed to be no good reason why any one 
popular and desirable change should depend 
upon the unpopularity of another. No sensible 
and practical nff™ is blind to the hostility to the 
colored population which is carefully fostered 
by the Democratic party, and which is more 
general than its cruel folly should allow it to 
be. But no good result could be gained by 
insisting that the State should not have a bet- 
ter Judiciary system, or relief in the Legislature, 
unless the people would overcome this degrad- 
ing prejudice. Such a course would have ex- 
posed every improvement to the force of the 
prejudice ; and the Convention would have 
been justly reproached with a want of the first 
element of true statesmanship, common-sense. 

It-was hoped by many that the election of 
Judges might be changed to appointment, and 
that the tenure of a short term of years might 
be altered to a tenure of life or of good be- 
havior. But this was a desire which was stron- 
gest among intelligent men in the city. The 


‘feeling of the rural districts was strongly in 


favor of popular elections to the bench, and 
their experience of the result was satisfactory 
to them. The delegates declared that they 
had generally elected good men; and that the 
short term, while it did not deter such men from 
accepting a seat upon the bench, secured act- 
ivity, industry, and promptitude. The Judges, 
in fact, were not made a separate class, but felt, 
like all other officers, their responsibility to the 
people. Very warm and very able speeches 
were made upon both sides, and the Conven- 
tion was very nearly divided. Finally a modi- 
fication of the present system was adopted. 
The Court of Appeals is to consist of seven 
Judges elected for fourteen years, no elector to 
vote for more than five candidates; and in 1873 
the question is to be submitted to the popular 
vote whether the Judges. of the higher courts 
of record shall be appointed by the Governor 
or elected by the people. A commission is 
also to be appointed to dispose of the causes 
that have accumulated in the present Court of 
Appeals. The term of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court is to be fourteen years, and there 
are to be fewer general terms in order to secure 
less diversity of decision. No Judge is to sit 
in review of his own decision; and no Judge 
of the Court of Appeals or of the Supreme 
Court or of the Courts of Record in the cities 
of New York, Brooklyn, or Buffalo may prac- 
tice as an attorney in any court or act as a 


referee. 


It was rather amusing to hear the New York 
and Buffalo Judges, in obedience to party dic- 
tation, voting against a Constitution in which 
their courts were recognized and they con- 
tinued in office. At present the Superior and 
Common Pleas Courts of the city of New York, 
the Superior Court of Buffalo, and the City 
Court of Brooklyn are not “constitutional” 
courts. It happened that many gentlemen 
connected with those courts were members 
of the Convention, all, without exception, 
Democrats, and the Convention ‘* constitu- 
tionalized” them. It was a judicious policy, 
but apparently it did not affect partisan action. 
The whole Judiciary article, however, is de- 
clared by the lawyers of both parties and from 
all sections of the State to be a very great im- 
provement upon the present system. No one 
was more strenuously of this opinion than 
Judge Comstock of Syracuse, who especially 
interested himself in the article, and whose 
opinion upon all purely legal questions, when 
not complicated with politics, was justly of 
great weight in the Convention. ‘The article 
was adopted after a remarkably able and thor- 
ough discussion, and is well worthy the most 
careful study of the people. 


THE REMOVABILITY OF PUBLIC 
OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON, in deciding to remove 
Mr. Stanton, accepted the construction put 
upon the Constitution by the first Congress, 
‘that the power of removal is an Executive pow- 
er, and rejected that of the last Congress that it 
shall be exercised only by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. He did this with 
his eyes open, in clear view of the fact that the 
House which impeaches, and the Senate which 
tries, had, as legislators under the solemnity of 
an oath to support the Constitution, asserted 
the policy in the Tenure-of-Office Act which he 
deliberately spurned and contemned. He knew 
full well that the Court of Impeachment were 
judges of the law and of the fact—no higher 
tribunal having been created by the people— 
and that it was improbable that they would re- 
ject as members of the Court what as Senators 
they had solemnly avowed. He can not com- 
plain, therefore, of the situation, as he chose it 
voluntarily and defiantly—acting in conjunction 
with those who seek to defeat the general policy 
of Congress. He was the head of the Govern- 
ment; he had sworn to see the laws faithfully 
executed, but he placed himeelf in direct opposi- 
tion to their execution. Congress could not 
retain the support of the people, or secure re- 
épect for the laws in any quarter, if an instance 
so signal and flagrant ot contempt for their au- 
thority, involving a threat of repetition, were 


| everlooked. 
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The First Congress was undoubtedly influ. 
enced in its decision by the exalted character 
of the President, and the probability that the 
succession for a long course of years would de- 
volve on the revolutionary patriots who consti- 
tuted the supports of WasHINGTON, Mr. Map. 
IsON said, in the debate on the motion to strike 
out the words “‘to be removable by the Presi- 
dent” in the act creating the Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, that “ If the Constitution is silent, 
and it is a power the Legislature have a right 
to confer, it will appear to the world, if we strike 
out the clause, as if we doubted the propriety of 
vesting it in the President of the United States.” 
Mr. Suitn, member from South Carolina, ob- 
served, “ Perhaps gentlemen are so much daz- 
zled with the splendor of the virtues of the 
President as not to be able to see into futurity. 
The framers of the Constitution did not confine 
their views to the first person who was looked 
up-to, to fill the Presidential chair.”’ 

The prudence of the several incumbents of 
the Presidency to, and including, Jonn Quincy 
Apams, exercising the power of removal, 
satisfied the country with the decision thus 
made, The instance during the administration 
of Mr. Apams, of the attempted removal of 
JonaTHAN TuHompson, Collector of this port, is 
well remembered. A Committee consisting of 
important citizens of New York, headed by 
CuarvLes Kino, went to Washington for that 
object. Mr. Apams expressed his willingness 
to gratify them, and they were about leaving, 
** But, gentlemen,” said he, “ you have not men- 
tioned the objections you have to Mr. Tuoup- 
son.” ‘“* Why,” said Mr. Kino, “he is against 
your Administration.” Mr, Apams, finding 
there was no other objection, answered, that 
Mr. THompson had a perfect right to his own 
opinion; and if there were no other reasons 
he should not be removed. 

On the inauguration of General Jackson the 
doctrine that to the victors belong the spoils was 
announced, and in one year from his inaugu- 
ration on the 4th of March, 1829, the removals 
amounted to eight in the diplomatic corps, thir- 
ty-six in the Executive departments, and one 
hundred and ninety-nine in important civil 
posts, whereas during the eight years of Wasu- 
INGTON’s administration only nine officers in the 
whole had been displaced. This extraordi- 
nary change,” said Judge Story, “has awakened 
general attention and brought back the whole 
controversy with regard to the Executive pow- 
er of removal to a severe scrutiny. Many of 
the most eminent statesmen in the country,” he 
continues, ‘‘ have expressed a deliberate opinion 
that it is utterly indefensible, and that the only 
sound interpretation of the Constitution is that 
avowed upon its adoption; that is to say, that 
the power of removal belongs to the appointing 
power’— meaning the Senate conjointly with 
the President. 

The Constitution expressly provides that the 
appointment of all inferior officers may be de- 
volved upon the President alone, the Heads of 
Departments, or the Supreme Court. The ap- 
pointment of all officers below the grade of the 
Heads of Departments may thus be provided for 
by Congress, which might confer the authority 
on the Heads of Departments and the Supreme 
Court alone as to all officers respectively under 
them. This constitutional provision could not 
be satisfied if the President might remove such 
appointees at his pleasure. As to all such 
appointments, the power of removal would 
follow the appointing power, for otherwise 
perpetual conflict might exist between the two 
authorities, one insisting upon appointing, the 
other upon removing. Here, then, it must be 
admitted, is an exception which Congress may 
make to the universality of the rule authorizing 
removals, claimed as appertaining to the Pres- 
idential office. The character of this power, to 
be exercised by the Heads of Departments un- 
der the Constitution, furnishes a strong argu- 
ment against the position that they themselves 
may be displaced by the President. The pow- 
er of the President over them expressed in the 
Constitution is that “‘he may require the opin- 
ion in writing of the principal officer in each of 
the Executive Departments upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices.” 
The expression of this power would be wholly 
unnecessary if the Constitution, by necessary 
implication, gave the President alone power to 
remove these very officers, for this would have 
embraced entire control over their action. 
The Heads of Departments have duties to per- 
form most intimately connected with Congress. 
Treaties are to be made by and with the advice, 
and subsequently by and with the consent of the 
Senate, provided two-thirds of those present 
concur. The Secretary of State, whose duties 
relate chiefly to foreign affairs, represents both 
the President and the Senate in this duty. 
Secretary of the Treasury makes his report di- 
rectly to Congress, not to the President. This 
is done to enable Congress to employ the prop- 
er means to meet the public expenditure. The 
Secretary of War is equally the representative 
of the Legislative and of the Executive Depart- 
ment. The power to declare war is wholly 
Legislative under our Constitution, differing in 
that respect from the British, under which it is 
wholly Executive. The controversy between 
Congress and the President with respect to the 
mode of tying up the ends of the war, in which 
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he seeks to defeat their will constitutionally ex- 
pressed—for in & civil war the terms of peace 
are fixed by Congress in its discretion—proves 
the necessity of exempting the Secretary of 
War from the President's power of removal, ex- 
cept with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
If Congress may fix the tenure of any of these 
executive offices in a way to prevent the exer- 
cise by the President of the power of removal, 
it puts an end to the implication claimed in his 
behalf. 

The power claimed for the President would 
enable him to defeat the action of the Senate 
in the matter of appointments, and thus in ef- 
fect destroy the constitutional provision by 
which it is required. On the adjournment of 
the Senate the President, by removing the per- 
son. appointed on their advice and consent, 
might substitute another and an unsuitable per- 
son—one to whose appointment such advice 
and consent had been refused. If to this it is 
answered, that the President would subject 
himself to impeachment, then we say that the 
offense committed more certainly deserves this 
remedy. 

The theory that removal follows the appoint- 
ing power, or if it do not, that Congress which 
creates may fix the precise tenure of office when 
not otherwise specified in the Constitution, rec- 
onciles provisions which on the opposite doc- 
trine must be deemed utterly inconsistent. The 
power conferred on the President in terms to 
issue commissions in case of vacancy happening 
during the recess of the Senate, is not in har- 
mony with the power claimed as implied that 
he may make and fill a vacancy at any time. 
The power conferred on Congress to devolve 
the appointment of inferior officers on the Pres- 
ident alone, or the Supreme Court, or the 
Heads of Departments, can not be exercised 
consistently with the broad ground claimed for 
the President, that Ae, independently of Con- 
gress, may remove all executive officers even 
if their appointment and removal be devolved 
by Congress on the Heads of Departments alone. 

The removability of executive officers by the 
Chief Executive derives its origin from the pe- 
culiarities‘of the British Constitution. It has 
been transplanted here not by express grant but 
by implication against the popular branch of 
our Government, and in favor of one against 
which our jealousies were aroused. In En- 
gland the Queen has an inheritable estate in her 
office, which she needs to support by extraor- 
dinary power. But this power is allowed to 
her only on the condition that the great offices 
in the realm shall -be filled in complete sub- 
serviency to the principles of the Parliamentary 
majority. When in a minority, the ministry re- 
sign. The President expects to have the ben- 
efit of the Queen’s prerogative, without sub- 
mitting to the obligation which the Queen is 
obliged to concede of a ministry harmonious 
with Parliament. The denial of this obligation 
in England would produce a revolution. . It 
can scarcely be expected that a bold defiance 
of the clearly and legally expressed will of Con- 
gress can go unredressed under our Govern- 
ment. 


RIBALDRY AS AN IMPEACHABLE 
OFFENSE. 

Tue House of Representatives did not 
strengthen in public opinion the indictment 
against the President by adopting the article 
offered by General BuTLer, and reciting the 
inudecencies of speech of which the President 
was guilty during his disgraceful tour to the 
grave of Dovetas. It is unspeakably shame- 
ful and humiliating that a President of the 
United States should be so far lost to all sense 
of common propriety as to denounce Senators 
and Representatives by name, to declare that 
Congress was an unconstitutional body hanging 
upon the verge of the Government, and to ask 
whether if he were Judas Iscariot Mr. Sum- 
NER were his Christ. These are indecencies so 
revolting that they seem incredible. ‘They are 
a disgrace deeper than has ever befallen the 
Presidential office; and it is common charity 
to suppose them to have been the result of 
mingled intoxication and rage. Indeed, could 
habitual intoxication be proved against the 
President, it would be ample reason for his im- 
peachment and removal. 

But this is not proposed. These remarks 
are charged as a high misdemeanor, but are 
they of a kind for which a President should be 
impeached? We think not. Ribaldry, if the 
result of ill-temper, is shameful; and if the 
consequence of habitual drunkenness, as we 
said, the offender should be removed for the 
drunkenness. Congress has hitherto acted 
with great good-sense in the matter. While 
Mr. JoHNSON as a stump-orator denounced it 
as an illegal body, but continued as President 
to recognize its authority, it merely shared the 
profound humiliation of all good citizens. But 
when he proceeded not only to denounce it, but 
to treat it as an illegal body, by defiantly vio- 
lating the law, Congress instantly impeached 
him, It does not strengthen the charge against 
him of violating the law to urge that he said 
that Congress had no right to pass laws. 

The managers have the right of dropping any 
article, and we hope that they will see the pro- 
pricty of dropping one which is not substantial, 
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and which may tend seriously to prolong the 
trial. If a deliberate, intentional violation of 
the law is proved, when no public emergency 
exists and no immediate essential purpose can 
be pleaded which would not brook delay, it is 
not necessary to show such violation to be part 
of a conspiracy to defeat the law. An execu- 
tive officer who violates his oath to see that the 
laws are faithfully administered, even if his ex- 
cuse be plausible, is not an officer who can be 
wisely trusted with the execution of laws. But 
if every significant action of a long career re- 
veals bad faith, the important point to prove, 
in the simplest and speediest manner, is the 
violation of law. It was the universal expecta- 
tion and wish that this should be the method 
with the President, and we trust it will yet be 
adopted. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE AND THE 
SENATE. 


Tue conduct of the Chief Justice of the 
United States in regard to the proceedings for 
impeachment has excited a great deal of com- 
ment upon the part of his friends, and it has 
been generally unfavorable to him. This was 
the natural consequence of the delay, and dif- 
ference with the Senate, which the letter of the 
Chief Justice seemed to suggest. But it was 
surely not extraordinary that so dignified an 
officer, made by the Constitution the president 
of the Senate when acting as a Court of Im- 
peachment, should be unwilling to be set aside 
as @ mere decorative cipher, not to be consult- 
ed or considered in the organization of the 
Court, and to have no voice in its judgment. 
The case is unprecedented. ‘There is no letter 
to guide to a conclusion. The presumption is, 
at least, not intolerable that the Senate can not 
organize as a court until it zs a court, and that 
it is not a court until, according to the Constitu- 
tion, the Chief Justice is seated as its presiding 
officer. The precedent is now making, and the 
Chief Justice properly desires that it shall be 
carefully and firmly made, and he therefore in- 
terposes a suggestion, but in the most respectful 
manner. ‘**I am informed,” he says, ‘‘ that the 
Senate has proceeded upon other views, and it 
is not my purpose to contest what its superior 
wisdom may have directed.” But as the Chief 
Justice is made an important part of the Court 
of Impeachment, it seemed to him “‘ fitting and 
obligatory, when he is unable to oencur in the 
views of the Senate concerning matters essen- 
tial to the trial, that his respectful dissent 
should appear.” 

There is certainly nothing unreasonable in 
this. For why is the Chief Justice made the 
President of the Court? Doubtless for two 
reasons: first, that the Vice-President, who is 
to be promoted by the removal should the trial 
end in conviction, should not preside over the 
trial; and secondly, that in so grave a matter 
as the summary change of the Chief Executive 
without a vote of the people, the two other 
branches of the Government should unite, the 
Judiciary Department being present in the 
person of its chief. Is he, then, to be a mere- 
ly ceremonial or substantive part ot the Court ? 
Judge Cuase evidently thinks that he is not 
wholly a ceremony; but Senator Conk1iine 
quoted various English anthorities which he 
thought proved the immemorial understanding 
to be that the President of such a Court has no 
vote or decision; he is only to keep order and 
dispatch business. If that be so, there would 
seem to be no reason for uniting the Supreme 
Court with the Senate in the manner indicated, 
and with the view which is plainly expressed 
by Maprson in the Number of the Federalist 
from which the Chief Justice qnotes. The 
Constitution could have empowered the Senate 
to elect a President from their own number. 
It can hardly be supposed that it would have 
taken the Chief Justice of the United States to 
make him a dummy in the highest tribunal for 
a specific purpose known to the law. 

But whatever the correct view, the motives 
of Judge Cuase, it seems to us, should be quite 
above harsh suspicion. We certainly do not 
see the force of the Chief Justice’s opinion that 
the Senate should be organized as a Court of 
Impeachment before the announcement of im- 
peachment is made from the House. For until 
the impeachment is announced how can the 
Senate be formally notified? But that when 
the Senate proceeds to organize as a court it 
should adopt its rules under the presidency of 
its constitutional chief does not seem a very 
rash or disorganizing proposition. 


DIPLOMATIC DISCIPLINE. 


AnoTHER M‘Cracken has appeared. Mr. 
RicHArRD ROTHWELL writes to the Secretary 
of State that the United States Consul at 
Rome, Mr. Cusumay, has been dragging the 
good name of America in the mire by fighting 
with the Papal troops against GaripaLpi. Mr. 
Sewarp sends a copy of the letter to Consul 
CusuMan, who replies that Rotuwe tt is an 
English artist of very eccentric habits and of 
very little reputation, and adds that he went out 
with the Papal troops, not to fight with them, 
but to be upon the ground and ascertain the 
truth for himself. We knuw nothing of Cousul 


CusHmMaN. He may be as much of a reactionaire 
as his official superior in the State Department ; 
but there is nothing essentially improbable in 
his story. We have known othér: Americans 
who went upon the staffs of French Getierals in 
their African campaigns, but who are not there- 
fore to be supposed in favor of the French policy 
in Algiers, They were not consuls, however, 
and Mr, CusHMaNn may have forgotten his offi- 
cial character—although if any such functionary 
may be pardoned for such forgetfulness it is the 
United States Consul in Rome. 

But the extraordinary part of the correspond- 
ence is not the letter of Mr. RorHweEtt nor of 
Consul Crosman, but of Mr. Sewarp. With 
the air Of a schoolmaster threatening a small 
pupil, or of a Prussian drill-sergeant shaking 
his cane at a raw recruit, Mr. Sewarp, as Sec- 
retary of State, writes to an agent of this Gov- 
ernment as follows: ‘* Your conduct is for these 
reasons entirely disapproved. Jt will depend in 
part upon your own better conduct hereafter, and 
in some part on circumstances not yet fully un- 
derstood, whether the Department can be con- 
tent to leave the case with a reprimand.” The 
discipline of an American agent or minister ex- 
posed to the letters of M‘Crackey, 
and SEWARD is certainly severe. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


Tue transactions in Congress outside of impeach- 
ment have been of little importance. The pro 
of Be impeachment measures are fully reported else- 
where, 


Mr. John A. Logan, in the House, on March 9, aston- 
ished the members by announcing that three officials 
had certified to the destruction of $18,640,000 of can- 
celed bonds, when in fact no such bonds had been 
destroyed. The Committee on Retrenchment at once 
began inquiries into the charge. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


In the Louisiana Reconstruction Convention, on 
March 6, a resolution was offered by a colored dele- 
gate declaring that the presence of Jefferson Davis in 
the State was detrimental to peace and good order, 
and that he be notified to leave the State within twen- 
ty-four hours; but after debate the resolution was or- 


dered to be returned tothe delegate from whom it 


emanated. 


General George R. Vickers, of Kent County, Mary- 
land, was elected United States Senator on Match 6, 
vice Thomas, who was declared ineligible. . 

The national debt was decreased over $7,000,000 in 
February last. 

The Louisiana Constitutional Convention concluded 
- labors on March 7, and signed the new constitu- 

on. 

The great snows of the past winter threaten to flood 
the rivers of the whole country. In the West several 
of the streams are overflowing, and numerous railroad 
bridges have been swept away. 

California lately enjoyed a regular Alpine avalanche 
five or six miles in extent, by which a town was de- 
etroved and several Chinamen killed. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar subject of Alabama claims lately agitated the 
British House of Commons for several days. The 
champion of America in the debate was Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre. Mr. Gladstone argued that both parties had 
done wrong, and thought arbitration was needed. 


Disraeli, the new Premier of England, has already 
planned a reform bill for Ireland, in which the abuses 
of the landlord system and of the churches are to 
remedied—on paper. 


Prussia has obliterated the last vestige of the late 
——— of Hanover by confiscating the estates of the 
ate King. 


They are on the eve of a revolution in Portugal. 
ty the queen's effigy was burned at Lisbon by a 
mov, 


Reverend Jonas King, D.D., American missionary 
at Athens, Greece, has n cited for the sixth time 
to appear before the ‘ Holy Synod” of Greece, to an- 
ewer a charge of having “ reviled the Christian relig- 
ion, blasphemed against the holy Mother of God and 
ete n Mary, the worship of the holy Images, the 
Inspirat on of the Sacred Councils, the divine Myste 
of Confession, the prayers of the faithful for the dead, 
and the divine Transubstantiation.” ‘The offense (?) 
was oe the publication of a book which 
Mr. King had tten and published in Greek, enti- 
tled, ‘“‘ Answer of Jonas King to a pamphlet entitled 
‘The Two Clergymen,’ by the Bishop of Caryetia 
Macarios Kalliarchon.” 


Cholera is raging at St. Thomas (our new West In- 
dian possessions), and at Tangier, Morocco. 


The New Dominion of Canada is not prospering. 
The tax-oppressed blue-noses are already emigrating 
to the United States, and eager inquiries are made as 
to the beat of the Western States to fly to. Nova Sco- 
tia has resolved to reconsider her vote joining the Con- 
federation; and it now appsems that the expenditures 
of the Dominion for February were nearly $200,000 
more than the revenue for the same time. 


INCIDENTS OF THE IMPEACH- 
MENT. 


Arter the anger and indignation which were 
first kindled at the usurpation of the President 
in removing Mr. Stanton without the consent 
of the Senate had subsided, Congress appears to 
have been inspired by a firm but quiet determina- 
tion to resist and punish him. After resolv- 
ing to impeach him, the House has, without pas- 
sion, and with little evidence and no expressions 
of malice, proceeded calmly with the preliminary 
steps to impeachment, and the Senate, with cool 
deliberation and imposing, though simple, cere- 
monies, has already begun the trial. 


APATHY OF CONGRESS. 


Our correspondents and artists at Washington 
unite in describing the serious and earnest com- 
posure of both Houses in acting upon the subject 
of impeachment, and the notable absence, when- 
ever impeachment is discussed, of all the apathy 
and levity which is usual on other occasions. On 
almost all other questions, even that of Recon- 


. struction, the House displays its want of inter- 


est; the halls become deserted or grow noisy ; 
but when Impeachment is talked of—pro or con 
—it is only the lobbies which are empty. An 
amusing scene which illustrates the apathy of 
members on other and minor questions is given 
by our artist on page 180. It occurred on Feb- 
ruary 26, while the House of Representatives 
was discussing the Indian Appropriation Bill. 
Mr. W. of New York, had the 
floor, and, standing at one of the desks in the 
front row, spoke for half an hour as interest- 
ingly as one can speak on such a dry subject. 
Mr. A. G. Burr, of Illinois, sat, or rather re- 
clined, in the adjacent seat, and so near that 
the sweep of Mr. CHan_er’s hand, in gesticu- 

ing, passed very close to Mr. Burr's nose. 
One would naturally suppose that a loud, shrill 
voice, such as Mr. CHANLER possesses, would at 
least have kept Mr. Burr awake. But the very 
reverse was the case. Mr. Cuanusr had been 
speaking and gesticulating very earnestly for leas 
than five minutes, when Mr. Bcrr stretched both 
legs upon his desk, slid down in his chair until 
his head rested on the cushions of the back, and 
calmly slept until Impeachment came up as the 
unexpired business, when he instantly awoke, as 
the Reporters’ Gallery has it, with ‘* Mr. Chair- 
man” on his lips! 


THE RACE FOR THE WIRES. 


The excitement in regard to Impeachment in 
Washington appears, indeed, to be confined al- 
most entirely to the newspaper men; and they 
display it only when something very important is 
on the tapis. On the morning on which the 
public printer was to deliver the impeachment 
articles to the House the whole force of newspa- 
per correspondents, to the number of fifteerr or 
twenty, assembled in the lobby to await his arriv- 
al. As soon as he entered the floor sacred to 
the *‘third house” the crowd of correspondents 
rushed at him, regardless alike of the warnings of 
the doorkeepers and policemen and me entreaties 
of the public printer. They pushed him and his 
bundles violently through an open door into a 
committee-room, where a House committee was 
discussing some weighty subject; violently dis- 
solved the committee for the time without the 
slightest regard for its dignity ; grasped the bun- 
dles from the hands of the printer, cut them open, 
and rifled them of their contents, before he could 
resist or the officers could interfere. The pre- 
cious documents having been secured by the ri- 
val reporters, a race was made for the nearest 
telegraph office. ‘The whole foree rushed through 
the lobbies regardless of the persons whom they 
there encountered, and whom they rudely jostled 
aside, past Leutzr’s ‘* Course of Empire” with- 
out stopping to point out its beauties or absurd- 
ities, and into the telegraph office in the report- 
ers’ gallery of the House. Our artist has given 
this scene as illustrative of the energy of the re- 
porters, and it certainly is as characteristic of 
that industrious class as the scene on the floor is 
of most of the occupants of the House. 


MR. STEVENS S LAST SPEECH ON IMPEACHMENT. 


Since our previous issue the most interesting 
events which have transpired have been the 
** Last Speech on Impeachment,” and the ‘‘ Last 
Levee of the President.” Both of these occurred 
on March 2; and are illustrated by our artist on 
pages 180 and 184. March 2 was set aside for 
the consideration of impeachment; it had been 
duly announced that THaDpEvS STEVENS would 
close the debate at three o clock, and that a vote 
would be taken promptly on its conclusion. 
illustration of the ‘** Last Speech on Impeach- 
ment” shows this scene, which was one of the 
most interesting ever witnessed in the House. 
Mr. STEVENS sat, as he frequently does, near the 
clerk’s desk and on the left of the Speaker. When 
he rose from his seat and pronounced, in a clear 
and emphatic voice, **‘ Never was a great male- 
factor so gently treated as ANDREW JOHNSON,” 
even the noisy galleries became quiet, and a 
deathlike stillness reigned throughout the House 
It was broken a moment afterward, but for a mo- 
ment only, by the movement of persons in the 
rear seats of the gallery rising to lean forward 
that they might see as well as hear the speaker, 
and by the general movement on the floor of the 
House of the members, who, walking on tip-toe, 
approached the speaker and gazed up in his- face 
while he spoke. Even the pages ceased their 
noiseless movements about the room, and gath- 
ered near the old man, perhaps more to gaze 
upon than to hear him. The Chairman, too, 
left his chair and stood before the clerk’s desk 
to hear and watch the old ** leader of the House.” 
This speech, the last on impeachment in the 
House, will probably also be the last great effort 
of Mr. Srevens, as he is very weak and aged, 
and has been warned by his friends of an early 
end to his earthly career. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LAST LEVEE. 


The levee of Mr. Jounson,. held on the same 
evening as that on which this speech was made 
and the impeachment articles were adopted, was 
officially announced as ‘‘the last levee of the 
President.” Of course the last one of the season 


was, meant, but it may prove to be his last in » 


reality. It was not numcrously attended, nor 
were the persons present icularly noted, or 
the dresses worn particularly brilliant. 


THE [IMPEACHMENT MANAGERS. 


We give on the front page of this issue the 
portraits of the seven ‘‘ Managers of the Impeach- 
ment,” as the members who were elected by. the 
House of Representatives to conduct the trial ou 
the part of the people are called. A. Biyc- 
Ham, of Ohio, the chairman, is noted for his 
prominence in various great criminal trials, in- 
cluding that of the assassins of President Lrn- 
COLN, and he was also the Chairmen -f he House 
Managers who prosecuted West H. i: uSPHREYS, 
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SCENE IN THE HOUSE—APATHY OF THE MEMBERS. 


impeached a few years since on charges of utter- 
ing secession sentiments, preferred by ANDREW 
JOHNSON, then Military Governor of Tennessee. 
He is a native of Pennsylvania, and is now fifty- 
three years of age. Grorcr S. BoutweELt, of 
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| Bensamin Buteer the whole country is familiar, 
Massachusetts, is among the most positive and | their military and legal abilities having in times 
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A RACE FOR THE WIRES—ENERGY OF THE REPORTERS, 


unflinching as well as one of the ablest of the past been made clearly manifest. James F. 
impeachers, and was originally elected chairman , W1Lson, of Iowa, is now but forty years of age, 
of the managers, but resigned in favor of Mr. | but as a leading senator of his State, and as its 
BincHaM. With Generals Jons A. Logan and | representative in three several Congresses, he has 

displayed nffrked abilities, which entitle him to 
_ take high rank as a lawyer even among those 


with whom he is associated in the great trial of 
the age. THomas WILLIAMS, of Pennsylvania, 
is a native of Pennsylvania, and sixty-two years 
of age. His legal career has been a very suc- 
cessful one, and he has served as a legislator in 
the three last Congresses with great credit. 


‘| 


-PEECH] ON IMPEACIIMENT—THADDEUS STEVENS CLOSING THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE, MARCH 2,—[SKETCHED By T. R. Davis. } 
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CHAPTER XX.—{ Continued.) 


Tue first words, when we had taken our seats, 
were spoken by my lady. 

‘‘ Sergeant Cuff,” she said, ‘* there was perhaps 
some excuse for the inconsiderate manner in 
which I spoke to you half an hour since. I have 
no wish, however, to claim that excuse. I say, 
with perfect sincerity, that I regret it, if I wronged 

ou.’ 


The grace of voice and manner with which she 
made him that atonement had its due effect on 
the Sergeant. He requested permission to justi- 
fy himself—putting his justification as an act of 
respect to my mistress. It was impossible, he 
said, that he could be in any way responsible for 
the calamity which had shocked us all, for this 
sufficient reason, that his success in bringing sw 
inquiry to its proper end depended on his neither 
pa. me nor doing any thing that could alarm Ro- 
sanna S an. He appealed to me to testify 
whether he had, or had not, carried that object 
out. I could, and did, bear witness that he had. 
And there, as I thought, the matter might have 
been judiciously left to come to an end. 

Sergeant Cuff, however, took it a step further, 
evidently (as you shall now judge) with the pur- 
pose of forcing the most painful of all possible 
explanations to take place between her ladyship 
and himself. 

‘**T have heard a motive assigned for the young 
woman's suicide,” said the Sergeant, ‘* which 
may possibly be the right one. It is a motive 

uite unconnected with the case which I am con- 

ucting here. I am bound to add, however, that 
my own opinion points the other way. Some 
unbearable anxiety, in connection with the miss- 
ing Diamond, has, as I believe, driven the poor 
creature to her own destruction. I don’t pretend 
to know what that unbearable anxiety may have 
been. But I think (with your ladyship’s per- 
mission) I can lay my hand on a person who 
is capable of deciding whether I am right or 
wrong.” 

“Is the person now in the house?” my mis- 
tress asked, after waiting a little. 

** The person has left the house, my lady.” 

That answer pointed as straight to Miss Ra- 
chel as straight could be. A silence dropped on 
us which I thought would never come to an end. 
Lord! how the wind howled, and how the rain 
drove at the window, as I sat there waiting for 
one or other of them to speak again! 

** Be so good as to express yourself plainly,” 
said my lady. ‘‘ Do you refer to my daughter?” 

**T do,” said Sergeant Cuff, in so many words. 

My mistress had her check-book on the table 
when we entered the room—no doubt to pay the 
Sergeant his fee. She now put it back in the 
drawer. It went to my heart to see how her 
omy hand trembled—the hand that had loaded 

er old servant with benefits; the hand that, I 
pray God, may take mine, when my time comes, 
and I leave my place forever ! 

**T had hoped,” said my lady, very slowly and 
quietly, “‘ to have recompensed your services, and 
to have parted with you without Miss Verinder’s 
name having been openly mentioned between us 
as it has been mentioned now. My nephew has 
probably said something of this before you came 
into my room ?” 

**Mr. Blake gave his message, my lady. And 
I gave Mr. Blake a reason—” _ 

** It is needless to tell me your reason. After 
what you have just said you know as well as I 
do that you have gone too far to go back. I owe 
it to myself, and I owe it to my child, to insist 
on your remaining here, and to insist on your 
speaking out.” 

The Sergeant looked at his watch. 

“If there had been time, my lady,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘I should have preferred writing my 
report, instead of communicating it by word of 


jeweler are at the bottom of it. 


mouth. But, if this inquiry is to go on, time is 
of too much importance to be wasted in writing. 
I am ready to go into the matter at once. It is 
a very painful matter for me to speak of, and for 
you to hear—” 

There my mistress stopped him once more. 

**T may possibly make it less painful to you, 
and to my good servant and friend here,” she 
said, ‘‘if I set the example of speaking boldly 
on my side. You suspect Miss Verinder of de- 
ceiving us all by secreting the Diamond for 
some purpose of her own? Is that true?” 

** Quite true, my lady.” 

“Very well. Now, before you begin, I have 
to tell you, as Miss Verinder’s mother, that she 
is absolutely incapable of doing what you suppose 
her to have done. Your knowledge of her char- 
acter dates from a day or two since. My knowl- 
edge of her character dates from the beginning 
of her life. State your suspicion of her as strong- 
ly as you please—it is impossible that you can 
offend me by doing so. I am sure, beforehand, 
that (with all your experience) the circumstances 
have fatally misled you in this case. Mind! I 
am in ion of no private information. I 
am as absolutely shut out of my daughter’s con- 
fidence as you are. My one reason for speaking 
—a is the reason you have heard already. 

know my child.” 

She turned to me, and gave me her hand. I 
kissed it in silence. ‘‘ You may go on,” she said, 
facing the Sergeant again as steadily as ever. 

Sergeant Cuff bowed. My mistress had pro- 
duced but one effect on him. His hatchet-face 
softened for a moment, as if he was sorry for her. 
As to shaking him in his own conviction, it was 
plain to see that she had not moved him by a sin- 
gle inch. He settled himself in his chair, and 
he began his vile attack on Miss Rachel's charac- 
ter in these words : 

**T must ask your ladyship,” he said, “‘ to look 
this matter in the face, from my point of view as 
well as from yours. Will you please to suppose 
yourself coming down here, in my place, and with 
my experience? and will you allow me to men- 
tion very briefly what that experience has been?” 

My mistress signed to him that she would do 
this. The Sergeant went on: 

** For the last twenty years,” he said, ‘‘ I have 
been largely employed in cases of family scandal, 
acting in the capacity of confidential man. ‘The 
one result of my domestic practice which has any 
bearing on the matter now in hand is a result 
which I may state in two words. It is well within 
my experience wend Se ladies of rank and po- 
sition do occasionally have private debts which 
they dare not acknowledge to their nearest rela- 
tives and friends. Sometimes the milliner and 
Sometimes the 
money is wanted for purposes which I don’t sus- 
pect in this case, and which I won't shock you by 
mentioning. Bear in mind what I have said, 
my lady—and now let us see how events in this 
house have forced me back on my own experi- 
ence, whether I liked it or not !” 

He considered with himself for a moment, and 
went on—with a horrid clearness that forced you 
to understand him; with an abominable justice 
that favored nobody. 

‘** My first information relating to the loss of 
the Moonstone,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘came to me 
from Superintendent Seegrave. He proved to my 
complete satisfaction that he was perfectly in- 
capable of managing the case. The one thing 
he said which struck me as worth listening to 
was this—that Miss Verinder had declined to be 
questioned by him, and had spoken to him with 
a perfectly incomprehensible rudqpess and con- 
tempt. I thought this curious—but I attributed 
it mainly to some clumsiness on the Superintend- 
ent’s part which might have offended the young 
lady. After that I put it by in my mind, and 
applied myself, single-handed, to the case. It 
ended, as you are aware, in the discovery of the 
smear on the door, and in Mr. Franklin Blake's 
evidence satisfying me that this same smear, and 
the loss of the Diamond, were pieces of the same 
puzzle. So far, if I suspected any thing, I sus- 
pected that the Moonstone had been stolen, and 
that one of the servants might prove to be the 
thief. Very good. In this state of things, what 
happens? Miss Verinder suddenly comes out 
of her room, and speaks to me. I observe three 
suspicious appearances in that young lady. She 
is still violently agitated, though more than four- 
and-twenty hours have passed since the Diamond 
was lost. She treats me as she has already treat- 
ed Superintendent Seegrave. And she is mor- 
tally offended with Mr. Franklin Blake. Very 
good again. Here (I say to myself) is a young 
lady who has lost a valuable jewel—a young lady, 
also, as my own eyes and ears inform me, who 
is of an impetuous temperament. Under these 
circumstances, and with that character, what does 
she do? She betrays an incomprehensible resent- 
ment against Mr. Blake, Mr. Superintendent, and 
myself —otherwise, the very people who 
have all, in their different ways, been trying to 
help her to recover her lost jewel. Having 
brought my inquiry to that point—then, my 
lady, and not till then, I begin to look back into 
my own mind for my own experience. My own 
experience explains Miss Verinder’s otherwise in- 
comprehensible conduct. It associates her with 
those other young ladies that I know of. It tells 
me she has debts she daren’t acknowledge, that 
must be paid. And it sets me asking myself, 
whether the loss of the Diamond may not mean 
—that the Diamond must be secretly pledged to 
pay them. That is the conclusion which my ex- 
perience draws from plain facts. What does 
your ladyship’s experience say against it ?” 

‘* What I have said already,” answered my 
mistress, ‘*The circumstances have misled 
you. ” 

I said nothing on my side. Robinson Crusoe 
—God knows how—had got into my muddled 
old head. If Sergeant Cuff had found himself, 
at that moment, transported to a desert Island, | 


without a man Friday to keep him com , or 
a ship to take him off, he have 
self exactly where I wished him to be! (Nota 
bene :—I am an average good Christian, when 
you don’t push my Christianity too far. And all 
the rest of you—which is a great comfort—are, 
in this respect, much the same as I am.) 

Sergeant Cuff went on: 

‘* Right or wrong, my lady,” he said, “ having 
drawn my conclusion, the next thing to do was 
to put it to the test. I suggested to your lady- 
ship the examination of all the wardrobes in the 
house. It was a. means of finding the article of 
dress which had, in all probability, made the 
smear; and it was a means of putting my con- 
clusion to the test. How did it turnout? Your 
ladyship consented; Mr. Blake consented; Mr. 
Ablewhite consented. Miss Verinder alone 
stopped the whole proceeding by refusing point- 
blank. That result satisfied me that my view 
was the right one. If your ladyship and Mr. 
Betteredge persist in not agreeing with me, you 
must be blind to what happened before you this 
very day. In your hearing, I told the young 
lady that her leaving the house (as things were 
then) would put an obstacle in the way of my 
recovering her jewel. You saw yourselves that 
she drove off in the face of that statement. You 
saw yourselves that, so far from forgiving Mr. 
Blake for having done more than all the rest of 
you to put the clew into my hands, she publicl 
insulted Mr. Blake, on the steps of her mother’s 
house. What do these things mean? If Miss 
Verinder is not privy to the suppression of the 
Diamond, what do these things mean ?” 

This time he looked my way. It was down- 
right frightful to hear him piling up proof after 
proof against Miss Rachel, and to know, while 
one was longing to defend her, that there was no 
disputing the truth of what he said. I am (thank 
God !) constitutionally superior to reason. This 
enabled me to hold firm to my lady’s view, which 
was my view also. ‘This roused my spirit, and 
made me put a bold face on it before Sergeant 
Cuff. Profit, good friends, I beseech you, by 
my example. It will save you from many trou- 
bles of the vexing sort. Cultivate a superiority 
to reason, and see how you pare the claws of all 
the sensible people when they try to scratch you 
for your own good! 

Finding that I made no remark, and that my 
mistress made no remark, Sergeant Cuff proceed- 
ed. Lord! how it did enrage me to notice that 
he was not in the least put out by our silence! 

‘*There is the case, my lady, as it stands 
against Miss Verinder alone,” he said. ‘* The 
next thing is to put the case as it stands against 
Miss Verinder and the deceased Rosanna Spear- 
man, taken together. We will go back for a mo- 
ment, if you please, to your daughter’s refusal to 
let her wardrobe be examined. My mind being 
made up, after that circumstance, I had two ques- 
tions to consider next, First, as to the right 


method of conducting my inquiry. Second, as 
to whether Miss Verinder had an accomplice 
among the female servants in the house. After 
carefully thinking it over I determined to con- 
duct the inquiry in, what we should call at our 
office, a highly irregular manner. For this rea- 
son: I had a family scandal to deal with, which 
it was my business to keep within the family lim- 
its. The less noise made, and the fewer stran- 
gers employed to help me, the better. As to the 
usual course of taking people in custody on sus- 
picion, going before the magistrate, and all the 
rest of it—nothing of the sort was to be thought 
of, when your ladyship’s daughter was (as I be- 
lieved) at the bottom of the whole business. In 
this case, I felt that a person of Mr. Betteredge’s 
character and position in the house—knowing 
the servants as he did, and having the honor of aa 
the family at heart—would be safer to take as an 


_assistant than any other person whom I could lay 


my hand on. I should have tried Mr. Blake as 
well—but for one obstacle in the way. He saw 
the drift of my proceedings at a very early date; 
and, with his interest in Miss Verinder, any mu- 
tual understanding was impossible between him 
and me. I trouble your ladyship with these par- 
ticulars to show you that I have kept the family 
secret within the family circle. I am the only 
outsider who knows it—and my professional ex- 
istence depends on holding my tongue.” 

Here I felt that my professional existence de- 
pended on not holding my tongue. To be held 
up before my mistress, in my old age, as a sort of 
deputy-policeman was, once again, more than my 
Christianity was strong enough to bear. 

** | beg to inform your ladyship,” I said, ‘‘that 
I never, to my knowledge, helped this abomin- 
able detective business, in any way, from first to 
last; and I summon Sergeant Cuff to contradict 
me, if he dares!” 

Having giving vent in those words, I felt great- 
ly relieved. Her ladyship honored me by a little 
friendly pat on the shoulder. I looked with right- 
eous indignation at the Sergeant to see what he 
thought of such a testimony as that! ‘The Ser- 
geant looked back like a lamb, and seemed to 
like me better than ever. 

My lady informed him that he might continue 
his statement. ‘‘I understand,” she said, “‘ that 
you have honestly done your best, in what you 
believed to be my interest. I am ready to hear 
what you have to say next.” 

‘**What I have to say next,” answered Sergeant 
Cuff, ‘‘ relates to Rosanna Spearman. I recog- 
nized the young woman, as your ladyship wee 
remember, when she brought the washing- 
into this room. Up to that time I was inclined 
to doubt whether Miss Verinder had trusted her 
secret to any one. When I saw Rosanna I al- 
tered my mind. I suspected her at once of be- 
ing privy to the suppression of the Diamond. 
The poor creature has met her death by a dread- 
ful end, and I don’t want your ladyship to think, 


T CUFF STOOD SPEECHLESS WITH AMAZEMENT, 
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now she's gone, that I was unduly hard of her. 
If this had been a common case of thieving, I 
should have given Rosanna the benefit of the 
doubt just as freely as I should have given it to 
any of the other servants in the house. Our ex- 
perience of the reformatory women is, that when 
tried in service—and when kindly and judiciously 
treated—they prove themselves in the majority 
of cases to be honestly penitent, and honestly 
worthy of the pains taken with them. But this 
was not a common case of thieving. It was a 
case—in my mind—of a deeply planned fraud, 
with the owner of the Diamond at the bottom af 
it. Holding this the 

‘hich naturally presented itself to me, in c - 
se with mA was this. Would Miss Ve- 
rinder be satisfied (begging your ladyship’s par- 
don) with leading us all to think that the Moon- 
stone was merely lost? Or would she go a step 
further, and delude us into believing that the 
Moonstone was stolen? In the latter event, there 
was Rosanna Spearman—with the character of 
a thief—ready to her hand; the person of all 
others to lead your ladyship off, and to lead me 
off, on a false scent.” 

Was it possible (I asked myself) that he could 
put his case against Miss Rachel and Rosanna in 
a more horrid point of view than this? It was 
possible, as you shall now see. 

‘*T had another reason for peas the de- 
ceased woman,” he said, ‘‘ which appears to me 
to have been stronger still. Who would be the 
very person to help Miss Verinder in raising 
money privately on the Diamond? Rosanna 
Spearman. No young lady in Miss Verinder’s 
position conf manage such a risky matter as 
that by herself. A go-between she must have, 
and who so fit, I ask again, as Rosanna Spear- 
man’? Your ladyship’s deceased house-maid 
was at the top of her profession when she was 
a thief. She had relations, to my certain knowl- 
edge, with one of the few men in London (in the 
money-lending line) who would advance a large 
sum on such a notable jewel as the Moonstone, 
without asking awkward questions, or insisting 
on awkward cenditions. Bear this in mind, my 
lady ; and now let me show you how my suspi- 
cions have been justified by Rosanna’s own acts, 
and by the plain inferences to be drawn from 
them.” 

He thereupon passed the whole of Rosanna’s 
proceedings under review. You are already as 
well acquainted with those proceedings as I am ; 
and you will understand how unanswerably this 
part of his report fixed the guilt of being con- 
cerned in the disappearance of the Moonstone 
on the memory of the poor dead girl. Even my 
mistress was daunted by what he said now. She 
made him no answer when he had done. It 
didn’t seem to matter to the Sergeant whether 
he was answered or not. On he went (devil take 
him !), just as steady as ever. 

‘¢ Having stated the whole case as I under- 
stand it,” he said, ‘‘I have only to tell your 
ladyship, now, what I propose to do next. I 
see two ways of bringing this inquiry success- 
fully toan end. One of those ways I look upon 
as a certainty. The other, I admit, is’a bold 
experiment, and nothing more. Your ladyship 
shall decide. Shall we take the certainty first ?” 

My mistress made him a sign to take his own 
way, and choose for himself. 

“Thank you,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘ We'll be- 
gin with the certainty, as your ladyship is so good 
as to leave it to me. Whether Miss Verinder 
remains at Frizinghall, or whether she returns 
here, I propose, in either case, to keep a careful 
watch on all her proceedings—on the people she 
sees, on the rides or walks she may take, and on 
the letters she may write or receive.” 

‘* What next?” asked my mistress. 

‘¢T shall next,” answered the Sergeant, ‘‘re- 
quest your ladyship’s leave to introduce into the 
house, as a servant in the place of Rosanna Spear- 
man, a woman accustomed to private inquiries of 
this sort, for whose discretion I can answer.” 

‘‘ What next?” repeated my mistress. 

Next,” proceeded the Sergeant, ‘‘ and last, 
I propose to send one of «my brother-officers to 
make an arrangement with that money-lender in 
London, whom I mentioned just now as formerly 
acquainted with Rosanna S —and whose 
name and address, your ladyship may rely on it, 
have been communicated by Rosanna to Miss 
Verinder. I don’t deny that the course of action 
I am now suggesting will cost money and con- 
sume time. But the result is certain. Werun 
a line round the Moonstone, and we draw that 
line closer and closer till we find it in Miss Ve- 
rinder’s possession, supposing she decides to keep 
it. If her debts press, and she decides on send- 
ing it away, then we have our man ready, and 
we meet the Moonstone on its arrival in Lon- 
don.” 

To hear her own daughter made the subject 
of such a proposal as this stung my mistress 
into speaking angrily for the first time. 

‘¢ Consider your proposal declined, in every 
particular,” she said. ‘‘And go on to your 
other way of bringing the inquiry to an end.” 

‘‘ My other way,” said the Sergeant, going on 

“as easy a8 ever, **is to try that bold experiment 
to which I haye alluded. I think I have formed 
a pretty correct estimate of Miss Verinder’s tem- 
perament. She is quite capable (according to 
my belief) of committing a daring fraud. But 
she is teo hot and impetuous in temper, and too 
little accustomed to it as a habit, to act the 
hypocrite in small things, and to restrain herself 
under all provocations. Her feelings, in this 
case, have repeatedly got beyond her control, 
at the very time when it was plainly ber interest 

to conceal them. It is on this peculiarity in her 
character that I now propose to_act. want to 
give her » great shock suddenly, ander. carcum- 
stances which will touch her to the qafek. In 
plain English, I want to tell Miss Verinder, with- 
out a word of warning, of Rosanna’s death, on the 
chance that her own better feelings will hurry her 


into making a cleam breast of it. Does your la- 
dyship accept that alternative ?” 

My mistreas astonished me be; all power 
of expression. Ske answered him on the in- 


stant : 

‘*Yes; I do.” 

‘‘The pony-chaise is ready,” said the Ser- 
geant. ‘I wish your ladyship good-morning.” 

My lady held up her hand, and stopped him 
at the door. 

‘*My daughter’s batter feelings shall be ap- 
pealed to, as you propose,” she said. ‘‘ But I 
claim the right, as mother, of putting her to 
the test myself. You will remain here if you 
please; and I will go to Frizinghall.” 

For once in his life the great Cuff stood speech- 


round, with the groom 
rely on two things,” she said to Sergeaut Cuff, 
in the hall. ‘‘I will try the experiment on Miss 
Verinder as boldly as you eevee it yourself. 
And I will inform you of the t, either per- 
sonally or by letter, before the last train leaves 
for London.to-night.” 

With that she ped into the chaise, and, 
jtaking the reins bh drove off to Frizinghall. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


My mistress having left us I had leisure to 
think of Sergeant Cuff. I found him sitting in 
a snug corner of the hall consulting his memo- 
randum book, and curling up viciously at the 
corners of the lips. 

‘* Making notes of the case?” I asked. 

‘*No,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘ Looking to see 
what my next professional engagement is.” 

i “Oh!” Isaid. ‘* You think it’s all over, then, 
ere?” 

‘*T think,” answered Sergeant Cuff, ‘‘ that 
Lady Verinder is one of the cleverest women in 
England. I also think a rose much better worth 
looking at than a diamond. Where is the gar- 
dener, Mr. Betteredge ?” 

There was no getting a word more out of him 
on the matter of the Moonstone. He had lost 
all interest in his own inquiry; and he would 
persist in looking for the gardener. An hour 
afterward I heard them at high words in the 


the bottom of the dispute. 


In the mean time it was my business to find 
out whether Mr. Franklin persisted in his reso- 
lution to leave us by the afternoon train. After 
having been informed of the conference in my 
lady’s room, and of how it had ended, he imme- 
diatelydecided on waiting to hear the news from 
Frizinghall. This very natural alteration in his 

which, with ordinary people, would have 
-led to nothing in particular—proved, in Mr. 
Franklin’s case, to have one objectionable re- 
sult. It left him unsettled, with a legacy of 
idle time on his hands, and in so doing it let 
out all the foreign sides of his character, one 
on the top of another, like rats out of a bag. 

Now as an Italian-Englishman, now as a Ger- 
man-Englishman, and now as a French-English- 
man, he drifted in and out of all the sitting- 
rooms in the house, with nothing to talk of but 
Miss Rachel's treatment of hith; and with no- 
body to address himself to but me. I found him 
(for example) in the library, sitting under the 
map of Modern Italy, and quite ynaware of any 
other method of. meeting his troubles except the 
method of talking about them. ‘‘I have several 
worthy aspirations, Betteredge; but what am I 
to do with them now? I am fall of dormant 
good qualities, if Rachel would only have helped 
me to bring them out!” He was so eloquent in 
drawing the picture of his own neglected merits, 
and so pathetic in lamenting over it when it was 
done, that I felt quite at my wit’s end how to 
console him, when it suddenly occurred to me 
that here was a case for the w applica- 
tion of a bit of Robinson Crusoe. I hobbled 
out to my-own room and hobbled back with 
that immortal book. Nobody in the library! 
The map of Modern Italy stared at me; and 
J stared at the map of Modern Italy. 

I tried the drawing-room. There was his 
handkerchief — floor, to prove that he had 
drifted in. And there was the empty room, to 
prove that he had drifted out again. F 

I tried the dining-room, and discovered Sam- 
uel with a biscuit and a glass of sherry, silently 
investigating the empty air. A minute since 
Mr. Franklin had rung furiously for a little light 
refreshment. On its prod n, in a yiolent 
lurry, by Samuel, Mr. Frarklin had vanished 
before the bell down stairs had quite done ring- 
ing with the pull he had given to it. 

I tried the morning-room and found him at 
last. ‘There he was at the window, drawing 
hieroglyphics with his finger in the damp on 
the glass. 

** Your sherry is waiting for you, Sir,” I said 
to him. I might as well have addressed my- 
self to one of the four walls of the room; he 


soe, in. which I am firmly persuaded some «x- 
planation might have been found, if we had 
only searched long enough for it. Mr. Frank- 
lin and floundered 
into hi -English gibberish on the spot. 
** Why not look into it?” he said, as if Thad 


personally objected to looking into it. * Why | 


conservatory, with the dog-rose once more at 


the devil lose your patience Betteredge, when 
patience is all that’s wanted to arrive at the 


truth? Don’t interrupt the. Rachel’s Conduct 


is perfectly ‘intelligible, if you will only do her 


the common justice to take the Objective view 
first, and the Subjective view next, arid the Ob- 
jective-Subjective view to wind up with. ‘What 
do we know? We know that the loss of the 
Moonstone, on Thursday morning last, threw 
her into a state of nervous excitement from 
which she has not recovered yet. Do you mean 
to deny the Objective view, so far? Very well, 
then—don’t interrupt me. Now, being in 4 state 
of nervous excitement, how are we to expéct that 
she should behave as she might otherwise have 
behaved to any of the’ people about her? Ar- 
guing in this way, from within-outward, what 
do we reach? We reach the Subjective view. 
I defy you to controvert the Subjective view. 
Very well, then—what follows? Good Heavens! 
the Objective-Subjective explanation follows, of 
course! Rachel, properly speaking, is not Ra- 
chel, but Somebody Else. Do I fffind being cru- 
elly treated by Somebody Else? You are unrea- 
sonable enough, Betteredge ; but you can hardly 
accuse me of that. Then how does it end? It 
ends, in spite of your confounded English nar- 
rowness and prejudice, in my being perfectly 
happy and comfortable.’ Where's the sherry ?” 
My head was by this time in such a condition 
that I was not quite sure whether it was my own 
head or Mr. Franklin's. In this deplorable state 
I contrived to do, what I take to have been, three 


Objective things. I got Mr. Franklin his sherry ; 


I retired to my own room; and I solaced myself 
with the most composing pipe of tobacco I ever 
remember to have smoked in my life. 

Don’t suppose, however, that i was quit of Mr. 
Franklin on such easy terms as these. Drifting 
again out of the morning-room into the hall he 
found his way to the offices next, smelt my pipe, 
and was instantly reminded that he had been 
simple enough to give up smoking for Miss Ra- 
chel’s sake. In the twinkling of an eye he 
burst in on me with his cigar-case, and came 
out strong on the one everlasting subject in his 
neat, witty, unbelieving, French way. ‘‘ Give me 
a light, Geneve Is it conceivable that a 
man can have smoked as long as I have, with- 
out discovering that there is a complete system 
for the treatment of women at the bottom of his 
cigar-case? Follow me carefully, and I'll prove 
it in two words. You choose a cigar, you try it, 
and it disappoints you. What do you do upon 
that? You throw it away and try another. 
Now observe the application! You choose a 
woman, you try her, and she breaks your heart. 
Fool! nS a lesson from your cigar-case. Throw 
her away and try another!” 

I shook my head at that. Wonderfully clev- 
er, I dare say, but my own experience was dead 
against it. ‘‘In the time of the late Mrs. Bet- 
teredge,” I said, ‘‘I felt pretty often inclined to 
try your philosophy, Mr. Franklin. But the law 
insists on your smoking your cigar, Sir, when you 
have once chosen it.” I pointed that observa- 
tion with awink. Mr. Franklin burst out laugh- 
ing—and we were as merry as crickets, until the 
next new side of his character turned up in due 
course. So things went on with my young master 
and me; and so (while the Sergeant and the gar- 
dener were wrangling over the roses) we two spent 
the interval before the news came back from Fri- 
zinghall. 


The pony-chaise returned a good half hour be- 
fure I had ventured to expect it. My lady had 
decided to remain, for the present, at sister's 
house. The groom brought two letters from his 
mistress; one addressed to Mr. Franklin, and 
the other to me. 

Mr. Franklin’s letter I sent to him in the li- 
brary—into which refuge his driftings had now 
taken him for the second time. My own letter I 
readin my own room. A check, which d 
out when I opened it, informed me (before I had 
mastered the contents) that Sergeant Cuff’s dis- 
missal from the inquiry after the Moonstone was 
now a settled thing. 

I sent to the conservatory to say that I wished 
to speak to the Sergeant directly. He appeared, 
with his mind full of the gardener and the dog- 
rose, declaring that the equal of Mr. Begbie for 
obstinacy never had existed yet, and never would 


exist again. I requested him to dismiss such 


wretched trifling as this-from our conversation, 
and to give his best attention to a really serious 
matter. Upon that he exerted himself sufficient- 
ly to notice the letter in my hand. ‘ Ah!” he 
said in a weary way, ‘‘you have heard from her 
ladyship. Have I any thing to do with it, Mr. 
Betteredge ?” 

‘You shall judge for yourself, Sergeant.” I 
thereupon read him the letter (with my best em- 
phasis and discretion), in the following words : 


**My coop GanrieL,—I request you will in- 
form Sergeant Cuff that I have performed the 
promise I made to him; with this result, so far 
as Rosanna Spearman is concerned. Miss Ve- 
rinder solemnly declares that she has never spok- 
en a word in private to Rosanna, since that un- 
happy woman first entered my house. They nev- 
er met, even accidentally, on the night when the 
Diamond was lost; and no communication of 
any sort whatever took place between them, from 
the Thursday morning when the alarm was first 
raised in the house, to this present Saturday aft- 
ernoon, when Miss Verinder left us. After tell- 
ing my daughter, suddenly and in so many 
words, of Rosanna Spearman's suicide—this is 
what come of ir.” 


Having reached that point I looked up and 
asked Sergeant Cuff what he thought of the let- 
ter, 80 far? 

**I should only offend vou if I expressed my 
opinjon,” answered the ** Go on, Mr. 
Betteredge,” he said, with: the most 
resiguation; **go on.” 


When I remembered that this man had had 
the audacity to complain of our gardener’s obgti- 
nacy my tongue itched to ‘*go on” in other words 
than my mistress’s. ‘This time, however, m 
Christianity held firm. I proceeded steadily with 
her ladyship’s letter : 


** Having appealed to Miss Verinder jin the 
manner which the officer thought most desirable 
I spoke to her next in the manner which I myself 
thought most likely to impress her. ‘On two dif. 
ferent occasions, before my daughter left my roof. 
I privately warned her that she was exposing her- 

f to suspicion of the most unendurable and 
I have now told her, in 

plainest terms, that my apprehensions hay 
been realized. 

“* Her answer to this, on her own solemn af- 
firmation, is as plain as words can be. In the 
first place, she owes no privately to any 
a creature. In the second place, the Dia- 
mond is not now, and never has been, in her 

ssession, since she put it into her cabinet on 

é | which my daughter has placed 
in me goes no farther than this. She talateins 
an obstinate silence when I ask her if she can 
disappearance of the Diamond. She 
refuses, to her to speak 
out for my sake. ‘The day will come when 
you will know why I am careless about being 
suspected, and why I am ‘silent even to you. [ 
have done much to make my mother pity me— 
nothing to make my mother blush for me.’ Those 
are my daughter’s own words. 

‘* After what has passed between the officer and 
me, I think—stranger ag he is—that he should 
be made acquainted with what Miss Verinder has 
said as well as you. Read my letter to him, and 
then place in his hands the check which I inclose. 
In resigning all further claim on his services, [ 
have only to say that I am convinced of his hon- 
esty and his intelligence; but I am more firmly 
persuaded than ever that the cifeamstances, in 
this case, have fatally misled him.” 


There the letter ended. Before presenting the 
check, I asked Sergeant Cuff if he had any re- 
mark to make. 

** It’s no part of my duty, Mr. Betteredge,” he 
answered, **to make remarks on a case when I 
have done with it.” 

F tossed the check across the table to him. 
**Do you believe in that part of her ladyship’s 
letter?” I said, indignantly. 

The Sergeant looked at the check, and lifted 
his dismal eyebrows in acknowledgment of her 
ladyship’s liberality. 

**'This is such a generous estimate of the val- 
ue of my time,” he said, ** that I feel. bound. to 
make some return for it. IH bear in mind the 
amount in this check, Mr. Betteredge, when the 
time comes round for remembering it.” — 

** What do you mean?” I asked. 

** Her ladyship has smoothed matters over for 
the present very cleverly,” said the Sergéant. 
** But this family scandal is of the sort that bursts 
up again when you least expect it. We shall 
have more detective business on our hands, Sir, 
before the Moonstone is many months older.” 

If those words meant any thing, and if the man- 
ner in which he spoke them meant any thing— 
it came to this. My mistress’s letter had proved, 
to his mind, that Miss Rachel was hardened 
enough to resist the strongest appeal that could 
be addressed to her, and that she had deceived 
her own mother (good God, under what circum- 
stances‘) by a series of abominable lies. How 
other people, in my might have replied to 
the Sergeant I don't know. I answered what he 
had said in these plain terms: 

** Sergeant Cuff, I consider your last observa- 
tion as an insult to my lady and her daughter!” 

** Mr. Betteredge, consider it as a warning to 
yourself, and you will be nearer the mark.” 

Hot and angry as I was, the infernal confi- 
dence with which he gave me that answer closed 
my lips. 


THE DOCTOR'S NEW SETILE- 
MENT. 

Wuew old Doctor Smith died he left his young 
partner, Doctor Stryker, with twice as much on 
his hands as one man could well attend to—not 
that he would have ever acknowledged as much 
—and so nobody at the village was surprised 
when one morning we were told that a new 
medical practitioner had settled among us. He 
had taken a very neat little office in a good loca- 
tion; and there was his sign, as clear as black and 
gold could make it, ‘* Dr. Alfred Lowry.” 

Where he came from or who he was nobody 
seemed to know, He seemed, ny bie ab to make 

uaintances easily, and certainly his appearance 
oa in his favor. "He was a tall, fine-looking 
elderly gentleman, as straight as a with a 
tremendous gray beard, and a bushy head of 
iron-gray hair. His face was not wrinkled 
mach, 1: you could see of it; and when his 
spectacles were off he exhibited a fine pair of 
piercing black eyes. He seemed a very nice 
sort of a man, only Ke had oo faculty for 
parrying questions, and we couldn't pump him 
at all. He attended church regularly, and was 
so liberal and ap to care so little about 
practice that we soon made our minds up that he 
was not poor. 

Plenty of business came to him whether he 
wanted it or not—a man like the Doctor can 3! 
ways do well in the country. 

ie made great friends with the young folk~, 
for he was a yery accomplished man. He wro'c 
verses, and he was quite a musician; but he dic 
all that sort of thing in such a fatherly sort o! 
way that it did not look at all out of place. 

‘Any thing to amuse was 8 
hrase he was never ti repeating. 
took to him from. the, fiat brt.our next 


‘ 
' less with amazement, like an ordinary man. 
Mi My mistress rang the bell and ordered her 
é water-proof things. It was still pouring with 
: rain; and the close carriage had gone, as you 
know, with Miss Rachel to Frizinghall. I tried 
to dissuade her ladyship from facing the severity 
; of the weather. Quite useless! I asked leave 
; to go with her, and hold the umbrella. She 
: wouldn’t hear of it. ‘The pony-chaise came 
| | 
| 
— | 
| 
was down in the bottomless deep of his own 
meditations, past all pulling up. ‘‘How do 
you Rachel's conduct, Betteredge ?” was 
the iy answer I received. Not being ready 
with the needful reply I produced Robinson Cru- 
| 
| 
‘ é 
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neighbors, Deacon Senter’s people, stack to Dr. 
Stryker. I told them so because 
Dr. Stryker stack #o to Fanny. Not that 
Fanny Gisliked our tew friend—indeed, if Dr. 
Lo had been a younger man he would have 
had ail the girls by the ears about him. 

It was not long before we thought that nothing 
we got up was complete, from a picnic to a mite 
society, unless Dr. Lowry would give us his pleas- 
ant, grave face, and his quiet and gentlemanly 
but most skillfal assistance. 

After a while he came to board at our house, 
and then I liked him better than ever. In fact, I 
almost caught = once or twice wishing ‘hat 
he was not so old. 

So things went on until last summer, and then 
he had been there age but we knew no more 
about him than at first, except that we had a 
vague idea fhat he had lived South and been 
driven away by the war. It was along in June 
that Fanny Sefiter told me they were to have a 
lady-boarder for the summer. They had put an 
advertisement im a city and received an 
answer from—oh lady! 


Her name 
was, Mrs. Loring, a widow lady from the city ; 
and in a few she came with a great deal of 


alone. 

She was a handsome little woman, not over 
twenty-five years old, I thought; a blonde with 
dark eyes, but her face had a very sad expres- 
sion, though her widow's cap was explanation 
enough for that. 

When she came it happened that Dr. Lowry 
was absent for a few days. He had a way of 
making visits now and then, no one knew where, 
unless it was to the city after books. 

_I was always running in to see Fanny in those 
days, and I soon got well acquainted with Mrs. 
Loring. She was not in health, ar 
that eountry air would do her good. e 
were making our arrangements for a picnic a day 
or two after her arrival, but we were neither of 


us good at planning , 
**Oh, dear me!” said Fanny at last, “‘ how 
provoking it is that Dr. Lowry is not here! I 
” 


ed, 
** And who is Dr. Lowry ?” 

**Oh, he is just the dearest old gentleman in 
the world, and we want him just now.” 

** I declare, Fanny,” said I, ‘‘ I do believe you 
ave in love with Dr. Lowry.” 

**And so I am,” said she; ‘he is worth all 
the idle young men in the village.” 

** Dr, Stryker included ?” 

‘‘ Yes, Dr. Stryker included.” 

_ Bat Fanny blushed a little as she said this, for 
we were always teasing her about: the apane 
Er. He was not a very handsome fellow, 

t he certainly had pursued Fanny Senter long 
eneugh to have made some impression on almost 
any woman. 

She rattled on, however: ‘‘I don’t care if he 
is a trifle old; he sings, and plays the piano, 
and he writes the most beatiful verses.” 

‘*Quite a wonderful old Doctor,” said Mrs. 
Loring; ‘‘won’t you let me see some of his 
verses ? Of course he has dedicated some to 

il. 

**Of course he has,” said Fanny, ‘‘and I am 
proud of them.” 

I could not tell whether she said this in bravado 
or not, but off she ran after the verses, and when 
she came back she read’ them aloud herself. 
They were not very wonderfal, one way or the 
other, but Fanny evidently thought they were. 
What on earth } Loriug could admire in them 
I could not imagine, bat she asked, 

** Let me see them, please ;” and Fannv hand- 
ed them to her. ‘The widow was quite unwell 
that day, and while she was reading the verses 
she turned so pale that Fanny and I were almost 
scared. She read them through slowly, as if she 
was trying to get them by heart, and then she 
said, ‘‘ I think I must go and lie down a while, I 
am a little unwell. Which is the best physician, 
Dr. Stryker or Dr. Lowry ?” 

**Oh, they are both good,” said I. 

** Well, I shall not want them both, I hope, 
and if I send for any it will be the youngone. I 
hate old fogies.” 

‘* Dr. Lowry is not an old fogy,” said Fanny, 
indignantly, 

‘**Oh, I forgot what a favorite he was!” said 
Mrs. Loring, and there was something strange in 
her voice as she said it; but she was just leaving 
the room then, and Fanny only said, 

** Well, Dr. Stryker is coming here this after- 
noon, and if you want to see him I will tell him 
80 


Loring. 

That very afternoon Dr. Lo got home, and 
when I told him about the stents ka volunteered 
to go right in to Deacon Senter’s with me. He 
carried along some music he had bought for 
Fanny. Mrs. Loring was still in her room, and 
after a wild sort of laughing talk the old doctor 
sat down at the piano. He had a very good 
valet ter tle enh he esten- 
ished us this time, for he struck up in German 
instead of English. It was a student song, and 
after he had sung it he told us that he had learned 
it when he was studying medicine in Europe. It 
and his voice 
whole house while he was sing- 
ing. 


We were talking about music and the picnic, 
and all sorts of things, when Dr. Stryker came 
in. We had expected him, and Fanny jumped 
up at once, saying, 

** Dr. Stryker, I believe Mrs. Loring wants to 
<ee ; I will run in and ask her.” 


’ Then I stole in as still as a 


the rest of us went into Mrs. Loring’s room. 
evidently been trying to write some let- 
her writing-desk stood by the bed, but 
there in a high fever, and quite 


to consult with old Dr. Lowry, for 
friends in spite of their pro- 
rivalry ; but irls went to work and 


back again. I found that Dr. had not 
been there, but he soon came in, and interrupted 
me while I was telling my old friend about the 
sick lady. 

** Dr. , said he, ‘“‘I must ask you to 
go over this and take a look at my new 
patient. I think li you can aid me in un- 
derstanding the case.” 

** Well,” said the Doctor, “‘ I'll come over now, 
if you say so.” 


**T wish you would, at once, for I fear that it 
is a dangerous case.” 

No sooner said than done, and we all went 
over together. 

We found Fanny sitting by the bedside, and it 
seemed to me that Mrs. Loring was getting worse. 
She did not recognize any of us. Dr. Lowry felt 
of her pulse, and looked graver than I had ever 
seen him. ‘The expression of his face was indeed 
almost painfully anxious, and he muttered some- 
thing about “brain” and ‘‘nerves” that I did 
not half hear. Then he turned to Fanny Senter, 
and asked her, 

** Has she been here long ?” 

** Only a few days.” 

‘** Where are her friends? They ought to be 
notified at once.” 

**1’m sure Idon’tknow. She was jus writing 
a letter, I think, when she was taken Here 
it is on the desk.” 

I mast say it looked like an odd thing to do, 
but then he was a physician, for he took it up 
and looked it slowly over, saying, 

‘*Tt may give us some information, and we 
—_ not stand upon ceremony in a case like 


He stood by the window as he read it, and he 
did not turn around for over a minute. 

“There is no address "he said; ‘‘ but 
there is enough in this letter to show that she is 
suffering from some mental shock, and we can 
guide our treatment accordingly.” 

Then the two doctors went out for a consulta- 
tion, and Fanny and I sat down by the bed. The 
sufferer seemed to be talking to somebody, and 
now and then we could understand what she said. 

**Tt was all false! Oh, how cruel! It wasa 
slander !” 

And she kept repeating this with a sort of low, 


moaning voice. 
Pretty soon Dr. Stryker came back again 
alone. 


‘* We have concluded,” said he, “‘ that one of 
us had better stay here and watch the indications. 
I will remain until evening, and then Dr. Lowry 
will come. He is very kind, for I have some 
other cases that I must attend to.” 

I went home to look after supper, and when 
that was over Dr. Lowry bade us good-evening 
and returned to Deacon Senter’s, telling me I 
— look in, if I wanted to, before I went to 


I was i t to do so, but I did not want to 

intrude, so I waited until about nine o'clock. 

ghost. The room 

was dimly lighted, and Fanny and the Doctor 
were conversing in whispers by the window. 

**T don’t think Dr. Stryker would fancy that,” 
I t, for to my eyes the young doctor was 
not so good-looking as the old one. There 
was something confidential in what they were 
saying, for Fanny started suddenly as she saw 
me coming in, and the Doctor kept looking out 
of the window. Fanny said, 

** Mrs. Loring has been quite delirious, but she 
seems to be better now. You must take a good 
long sleep to-night, for we may want you to watch 
to-morrow night.” 

This was hint enough, and I did not stay long; 
but it took me a long time to to after I 
got home. There was about 
sorry for poor Mrs. 

ring. 

The next-day, however, Dr. Lowry informed 
me that the patient was much better ; in fact, quite 
in her right mind, and he had resigned her to the 
care of Dr. Stryker. And so I found matters 
when I went over. Poor Mrs. Loring was dread- 
fully pale and weak, and the least noise seemed 
to disturb her ‘aye She would not or could 
not talk, but lay there looking sadly about her 
whenever her eyes were unclosed. 

There was a strange expression on Fanny’s 
— but then been up all 
t. 


n 

We sat there a good while together, but of 
course we had no chance for conversation. No- 
thing 
that 


walking up toward the 
bery, in the most confidential manner in the 
world. They were so with cach other that 


t did not see me, I had time to diaw 
into the house. I did not mean to do any 


God bless 


ning into the house. She looked a little flushed 
and excited, no wonder, and I could not help 
saying : 

** Well, Fanny, and so it is all arranged be- 
tween you and Dr. Lowry ?” 

“* Of course it is,” said she, with a queer little 

; **we have made up our minds about it.” 

** But what will Dr. Stryker say ?” 

“*Oh, I think he will be satisfied; and if he 
isn’t we don’t care,” 

** How cruel you are! But then Dr. 


M44 I've made him promise to shave off that 
great white beard of his, and cut his hair, the 
very first thing. You have no idea what a dif- 
ference that will " said Fanny. 

And no more I had, for when Dr. came 
back, in an hour or so, I hardly knew him. His 
hair was cut in a good shape, his beard shaven 
close, and he wore no spectacles. He was a dif- 
ferent looking man altogether, and almost looked 
young, but for the deep lines on his face. - 

Fanny was still with me, and she jumped up 
and ran to meet him. I declare she actually 
kissed him right before me, and she took his arm 
as she said: 

“*Come now, Alfred, we will go right over to 
the house.” And then she insisted on my com- 
ing with them ; though I hardly knew what for, I 
went. 

I learned afterward that matters had been 
planned différently ; but, as we came into the 
a whom should we meet but Mrs. Loring, 
eaning on the arm of Dr. Stryker. It was the 
first time she had ventured so far since her at- 
tack, and she was very pale indeed. We came 
upon them quite suddenly, and Mrs. Loring gave 
a little scream. . 

**Oh, Alfred! Alfred!” and then she fainted 
clean away. 

Dr. Stryker seemed wonderfully puzzled, and 
Fanny looked scared; but Dr. Lowry picked 
her up in his arms and ied her into her own 


room. 

Perhaps we should have followed, but Fanny 
held us back. 

‘*Not now—not now!” she said. ‘‘ Leave 
them alone for a while.” 

‘** But, Fanny,” said I, “‘what does it all 
mean ? rs. Loring know Dr. Lowry ?” 

‘* It isn't Dr. Lowry at all—or rather, it is Dr. 
Alfred Lowry Loring, and she is his wife.” 

** His wife!” exclaimed we both. 

“Yes; I found it out the night he and I 
watched with her, and I’ve been at work ever 
since to bring them . He was a surgeon 
in the army, and in his absence they slandered 
her to him. He thought she had run away, 
when she was only hunting for him. So he 
came here under the name of Lowry, to get 
away from the sight of every one who had ever 
known him before. She did not know he was 
here until she saw the verses, and they made her 
jealous, and then she heard him sing. ‘That was 
what put her into the fever.” 

** But she is so young, and he is old enough 
for her father.” 

**No he isn't; he was 
told me he gave fifty dbllars for that great beard. 
He is not more than ten years older than she is,” 
said 
‘“*You don't say! But Fanny, I thought—” 

“Oh yes, I know what you thought, and J 
thonght I would tease you nicely, you was so 
smart and sure about it.’ 

** But how did you manage ?” 

**Oh! the letter she was writing when she was 
taken sick was for him, and explained a good 
ew - things. He was terribly to blame, but 
she forgave him at last; and if the meeting don't 
kill her it’s all right.” 

And the meeting didn’t kill her. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Toz ro Pics—Sow-<cow-west. 


Ladies are like watches—pretty enough to look at— 
eweet faces and delicate hands, but somewhat difficult 
to “regulate” after they are zet a-going. 


Dainx ror 


Preooctove Purim. “ Please, Miss Jones, what is the 
meaning of suburbs ?" 

Governsss (who is extensively crinolined). “ The out- 
skirts of a place.” 

Puri. (seizing Miss J. by the dress). “Then, Miss 
Jones, are these your suburbs?” 


The young lady who called at a book-store for 
“ Drake on Attachments,” was disappointed to find it 
a mere law-book. 


An “old wharf-rat” would like to know ‘if the city 
of New York would like to be — by her piers? 
We should think not. If she were would remain 

prisoner in dock. 


A chaplain in Arkansas says that a man buying fars 
was conversing with a woman at whose house he call- 
ed, and asked if there were any Presbyterians around 
there. She hesitated for a moment, and said sho 

essed not, “her husband hadn't, killed any since 
they lived there.” 


A Bap Dest—The owing of a grudge. 
THE ANSWER. 
You wrote that you wanted to wed, 
And proved that you were not a man, Sir; 
Only half of the letter I read, 
And gave you “No” for an answer; 
fae from the question you ark 
fool's screen of a letter? 


At least while her chances are plenty,- 
And Ses meng 
Be she arrives at sweet twenty 


True lovers are tender to woo, 
And ‘tis seldom they fail in their wooinc: 


at twenty, and he 


of pretty eyes is the best mirror 


by.” Swincher says he has known many a man to be 
ved by them. We have known many a man to be 
saved by them. 


— 


In a case of a little over three dollars’ worth of ma- 
tilated the government recently 
two cents for dilapidation! This, the sufferer 
like squeezing a quarter till the eagle screams. 


“Look here, Jim, there’s a hole knocked oa of this 


bottle ve me.” “Why, not at all; there’s 
hole init now If it was knocked oat, how could & 
be there?” 

A French wit says that the gibbet is a of 
fatiery tothe naman mac. Three or four persons ar 
rest believe that they are virtuous 

A certain colored deacon, on occasion of 
collections, was wont to ane 
abroad, thou m such earnestness 
and unction that he wou 
as it came around. “Oh s the » 
“bat just you comething make it fly.” 


A certain cockney,” 
fainted at the ve 
shall we do with him 4 

. “Let him alone,” a 
* he'll soon re-wive.” 


the farmer, 
the cider 


bring it to his house. 
pleasure.” Well,” said gra 
“what will you pay me for the barrel when 
is gone?” 


A Dutchman and his wife were traveling; 
down by the road, exceedingly fat The 
sighed, “I wish I was in heaven!" The husband re- 
plied, “ I wish I was at the tavern!” “Oh, you os 
says she, ‘‘ you always want to get tc the best Y 


“Tf horse-flesh won't suffice to Sat massee, 

And Heaven only knows where that will end! 

Some people won’t have left a single friend.” 


they sat 


= that you were married to him?" 
oes!” “Haven't you a certificate?” “Yes, your 
Honor, three of ‘em—two gals and a boy 


A guotionen sto seusteal pasty 0 Stead & 
whisper, “ How.shall I stir without 
in ¥ music?” “ Between the bars,” replied 

enc 


Why is an ink-blot like a stupid child !—Becanse ft 
exhibits ink-opacity. 


THE GREAT THAW. 
Prudent Citizen paddies don 
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and 
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| delirious. 
| Dr. Stryker asked a great many questions, but | a A, ae 
| we could not tell him much, and he seemed more | | : a 
than a little put out and eye It was an un- | \ -% 
| usual case, he said, and he hardly knew what to | | . a E > hn : 
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going home the moment she was strong enough, 
though — to send for any body or allow Wher is f 
us to. . Lowry seemed quite interested in the ed =< ; a 
case, and one morning I saw him and Fann If you wanted eo truly to get her? 

A woman is worthy her price, = 

| 4a = 

= 

she came back im an excited sort of way. | te 
ce, | nfo ahtink from the deed you are doing 
right eway, Mrs. Lering is very ill indeed. , | 
, Dx. Lowry bowed himself out very quietly, | off toward his office then, and Fanny came run- Have given you a different answer. * Carry yes across, Six, fos & Quarter. 
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WHAT IS GENIUS? 


Talent, lying in the understanding, is often inherit- 
ed; genius, being the union of reason and imagina- 
tion, rarely or never.—COLERW6E. 


Wuat is Genius? "Tis a gem 
In a favored few enshrined ; 

By its brightness, showing them — 
Things beyond the commos mind. 


'Tis a planet, grand, but strange, 
With a motion unexplained, 
And an elevated range, 
Only. by itself attained. 


"Tis a clear, perceptive tact, 

With a power which patience earns, 
To elaborate into act 

What the intellect discerns. 


"Tis a flash that comes unsought ; 
Vivid, self-revealed, intense ; 

‘Tis the ethereal glance of thought— 
A divine intelligence. 


‘Tis an intellectual dower, 

Which the mind for years may holu, 
Ere the genial quickening hour 

Bid its energies unfold. 


But, while all the gift admire, 
To the breast wherein it glows, 
Tis a fierce volcanic fire, 
That allows of rare repose. 


Feelings keenly sensitive, 

Oft to very anguish stung, 
Still a sad distinction give 

To the soul by Genius strung. 


KITTY’S HEART. 


Say what you will of human independence, we 
are all to a great extent flies in the cobweb of 
circumstance. Names and places have a large 
influence over character and destinies. Perhaps, 
if I had been brought up by the pious Pagan pa- 
rents of Hafiz, or scratched my grammar exer- 
cises on the same wax tablets with Saadi and 
Ferdousi, a rose would have smelled as sweet 
to me as it does now; but as I am and have 
been how can I be expected even to assoCiate 
any fragrance with a *‘Gul?” ‘The fact that I 


am a Knickerbocker of the Knickerbockers has 


always been to me a solace anda strength. That 
last volume of poems, in its eleventh thousand 
and every young lady's boudoir, sweetly pretty as 
it 1s, would never have been struggled up to 
through long days of labor and nights devoid of 
ease but for the thought that if Allibone ever got 
me at all, I should appear as a native of the 
Western World's metropolis. It was the pride 
pf being a New Yorker which carried me through 
routh’s severest episode without imparting more 
than a gentle tone of melancholy to my future 
fife and lyre. 1 can hope, but not be sure, that 
with the weight of a nativity in Potsdam I might 
have failed to be left a Blighted Being; in Paint- 
ed Post or Pen Yan I should certainly never have 
risen superior to mortification and Mary Jane. 

I am never introduced to a person named 
Gunn, Spifties, Snodgrass, or the like without a 
devout cheerfulness (out of pity fer the unfor- 
tunate wholly repressed, I trust, in my outward 
manner) at the thought that I am Lionel Clifton. 
A good and graceful, but not grandiloquent 
name; a piece of property like that which Agur 
prayed for, equally removed from poverty and 
riches ; its possessor is in no danger of ‘*‘ getting 
full” and ‘‘ denying” his Maker, like highfalutin 
St. Elmo, nor ‘‘stealing,” as I should think a man 
named ** Muggins” would be likely to do, wherever 
he found a Classical Dictionary. Oh, what is to 
be thought of the man who calls his son Jehoia- 
kim or Epaminondas? How terrible in after- 
years must be the retribution of her who looks 
back to the day when she tagged on to the un- 
conscious, unresisting babe that smiled on her 
maternal breast the inseparable label of a Se- 
mantha Roumelia—a Pecunia Financia—or a 
Betsy Ann! Wretched parents! Hapless chil- 
dren! -For the blameless victims I have often 
indulged so deep, so tender a compassion that 
there was nothing I would not have done for 
them save to change places with them, and go 
staggering through life under a George Wash- 
ington which the wildest agonies of patriotism 
could never illustrate by my own example, even 
as a Father of New*Jersey ; or sink the frenzied 
struggles of my blighted genius in an early tomb, 
perishing with all my unrealized poems and sculp- 
tures in me, after a few delirious years of effort 
to rise to glory with the name of M‘Cracken 
Vanderboggs. 

Standing in the secure serenity of Lionel Clif- 
ton, and casting grateful wreaths upon my an- 
cestral graves, I have mused out a Plan of Salva- 
tion for these hapless ones, and here I throw out 
the hint ; there may be some to heed it: our Leg- 
islature is in session, so is our Constitutional Con- 
vention—the twenty years which will assemble 
another one not having quite elapsed. Verhaps 
I am not arrogant in hoping that the latter 
dignified body may take hold of it—even incor- 
porate it in their second article, when that is 
reached in regular order. It is this: Let eve 
new-born babe be named provisionally! Ca 
the irresponsive, irresponsible nurdting any thing 
protemw. Be it enacted that till his first panta- 
loons with pockets—nay, even till a jury of twelve 
of his female tellow-citizens pronounce a verdict 
establishing his mustache (in ‘detail the matter 
may be left as extensible as snffrage), the boy be 
relegated to the entitular mercy of his parents 
and guardians, coming and going as they list to 
the call of Jack, Jehoshaphat, or Michael Angelo; 
but after that be iempriére and the back part 
of Webster all before him where to cheose; and 
let the harmless, necessary girl, whenever she 
occurs, under equivalent conditions, have the 


power to decide by what preenomen she shall be 
wafted down to posterity. 

I have said I am a poet—but what poet could 
ever have existed in New Pugham? It is one 
of the smallest and newest of small new manu- 
facturing villages. Here dwelt my Kitty—the 
Kitty of whose heart is my story. In New 
Pugham she was fair as a star when only one is 
shining in the sky, but a violet under a mossy 
stone my Kitty could not be in New Pugham—a 

lace where they had no mossy stones, or where 
if any of the new selectmen of that new village 
had by searching found one out he would straight- 
way at the expense of the corporation have had it 
scraped, scrubbed, and whitewashed. Pugham, 
‘* situated,” says the newest of the new geogra- 
phies, ‘‘on the east bank of that romantic In- 
dian stream the Lumbago River,” gets all the 
water-power out of that river that Nature put 
there—and hangs the romance. Pugham cares 
as little for the Indian—except the kind which 
goes to the recipe for making Boston brown 
bread—and of that a sufficient grist is ground 
the whole year long by the two rival flouring 
mills of Jinks and Dummitt. Between these, 
towering above them to ten stories, with a great 
stupid granite face full of expressionless windows, 
M‘Cubb’s cotton - factory stands holding them 
apart, as it were, by the scruff of their eaves, 
like a phlegmatic big policemag keeping two 
jerky, hoppy boys from pitching into each other. 
Above Dummit, whom Jifiks can never forgive 
for being newer than he is, and having got several 
rods nearer the dam than he foresaw any need of 
building, stretches an irregular quadrangle of 
print. works, whose waste water in a dirty blur 
along the once innocent Lumbago Poks like the 
blood of all the calicoes which are forever being 
sacrificed on city counters returning on the head 


of the guilty stream which haled them to the 
altar. 


These are the works of Grubble & Potts, who 
might well have gone into partnership if only 
to keep each other in countenance, so stern- 
ly are they regarded, both by Dummitt and 
Jinks, as the only subject on which they both 
agree—a subject suspected, whether rightly or 
wrongfully, of imparting premature gingerbread 
hues to their flour through the waste aforesaid ; 
by M‘Cubb, for anticipating the conversion of 
his unbleached in the same way, and by all but 
one of the Lumbago magnates for being still 
newer and nearer the dam than they. ‘That one 
is the superlatively new and near Crabb, who, 
with a soul undeniably not above buttons, but 
eighteen moons ere my Kitty beamed upon me, 
established himself in the manufacture of those 
useful and remunerative disks as near the dam as 
any one could get without becoming a maker of 
watered silks and sitting down on it. Being 
newest he is mentioned last, as in Latin the rear 
is always ‘‘novissimum agmen.” Squatting 
there in that flaring brick box, red as the flat 
which, with verdigris door and gamboge knocker, 
stands eternal symbol for the despotic guardian's 
house in all the minor theatres, making, as he 
squats, some ten thousand per annum more than 
if he stood up straight to ten stories like M‘Cubb, 
he is the focus of commercial rancor for all the 
positive and comparative degrees of newness fur- 
ther down the water-privilege. To be sure there 
is something expansive in the mere facts of mak- 
ing ten thousand per annum more than other 
people, of being nearer the dam, and newer in 
New Pugham (the world regarding those good 
things to be); but to do Crabb justice, let me 
hasten my testimony that they were not sufficient 
to account fOr the entire lack of reciprocity with 
which he met his neighbors’ bile. Whatever po- 
sition he had occupied with relation to the dam 
(and, metaphorically speaking, he had known 
what it was to go quite over it during the crisis 
of ’57), he would have been just the same good- 
natured, mellow-hearted old fellow, forever mind- 
ing his own business, never ashamed to be on a 
level with it, even were it only buttons; easy 
going, but weightily going too, like the City Hall 
clock or the Great Eastern. I’m not even sure 
that he knew how Jinks had to gulp his con- 


science like a hasty brandy-ball when he prayed | 


in the next pew on Sunday mornings about envy, 
hatred, malice, and the cognate commercial vir- 
tues; that M‘Cubb, like the man in sop, 
would gladly have had Jupiter punch the few 
dozen superfluous lights out of his own two top 
stories to see his squat little factory knocked out 
of time by the destruction of an equal number ; 
or that he was the object of an evil eye to any 
person in New Pagham whomsoever. It is not 
an age of the world in which we kick every 
body we dislike—and in New Pugham relations 
must indeed become terribly embittered before 
we go even to the heroic length of manfully not 
asking each other to tea. The only way of re- 
senting an impudent fellow’s squatting close by 
the dam and swooping into his newest of new 
nets that odd ten thousand per annum was one 
on which I rejoice to feel we New Pughamites 
had a patent—the original and peculiar way of 
making faces behind his back, which with Mr. 
Crabb’s eccentric habit of always keeping his 
back behind him, and his business, buttons and 
all, straight in front, tended to preserve his sleep 
er by any suspicions of neighborly ill- 
Ww 

I have already betrayed myself as at le.st a 
whilom New Pughamite by my employment of 
the first person plural. My acquisition of a right 
to we it in New Pugham came about after the 
following fashion: I had become tired of doing 
all the hard work of a city evening journal for 
fifteen dollars a week under pretense, on the pro- 
prietor’s part, that my training and my corinection 
with such an influential sheet were worth an an- 
nual bagatelle of some odd thousands more. Un- 
expectedly, about the same time, a maternal rel- 
ative had got tired of his own earthly speeulation 
and ceased te issue the Weakly Uncle's Life, 
lonvying me sole heir to assets summing about 


| succession. 


twenty-five hundred dollars in cash. Conclud- 
ing, after mature reflection, that I would not buy 
the Sun, I cast around for some other paying in- 
vestment, and discovered that a new newspaper 
was the newest want of that newest of new towns, 
New Pugham. It struck me instantly that if 
any where on earth independent journalism was 
possible, there that passionate idea of my youth 
might be realized. Upon consultation with the 
editor (who sold out only on account of his doc- 
tor’s ascribing to the newspaper business a cer- 
tain periodical goneness which he experienced in 
his chest) I. becanie convinced that the New 
Pugham Planet might have been moved to San 
Juan Fernandez, Memphis Avalanche fashion, 
and been edited by Robinson Crusoe, prior to the 
arrival of Friday, without overstraining his con- 
stitution or compelling him to neglect his goats. 

I asked to see the editor's foreman. In a se- 
pulchral voice which showed how well taken 
was the advice to sell out in time, Mr. Lobman 
said, ‘* He stands before you.” Furthermore, he 
proved to be night and day compositors and gen- 
eral job journeymen, concluding his exhibition 
of the Planet pay-roll with the frank avowal that 
he, too, was the devil himself. I told him I 
thought he must be—but bought him out; and 
after going to the reckless extravagance, excus- 
able only in newness and enthusiasm, of appoint- 
ing a small boy to the presidency of the paste- 
pots and a brother three sizes larger to the revo- 
utionary bureau of the p rank on publica- 
tion-days, at a total salary Of fourteen shillings 
per week, I entered upon the light and entertain- 
ing work for which I had palpitated through a 
lifetime. By reading up all my predecessor’s 
files I got as nearly as I could to an intelligence 
of the stripe which he had advocated for the 
largest number of weeks at a time, and imme- 
diately changed our politics to a ay wegen md 
opposite one, issuing a prospectus in red i 
which promised the citizens of New Pugham that 
I should appear twice as often as had ever pre- 
viously been attempted, to say nothing binding 
about a series of regular extras which would be 
constantly coming out when they least expected 
them. ‘To show my devotion to the manufactur- 
ing interests I adopted as my motto ‘*‘ Lumbago 
aut Nihil”—most happy thought! by the major- 
ity of my new fellow-citizens received as a high- 
ly complimentary parallelism between their sa- 
cred river and that of the Egyptians. Last, with 
my already mentioned conviction of the import- 
ance of calling names, I changed ours from 
Pugham Planet to Monday Morning Manufac- 
turing Meteor. ‘Then, thanks to an early ap- 
prenticeship in a San Francisco composing-room, 
I cheerfully rolled up my sleeves and put my 
thunderers intype. Ink would fail me to tell of 
the sensation with which my first issue shook the 
banks of the Lumbago. ‘Three hundred papers 
were sold in the first ten hours. By noon of the 
next day the pressure for another edition became 
so great that I was compelled to discharge my 
Revolutionary-sized boy and hire him over again 
at a two shillings raise of wages, he having taken 
advantage of my prosperity to become a necessity 
of existence, and threatening to run away and 
carry his brother with him. Before the week 
was over I had in my back-yard enough cord- 
wood, representative of new subscribers, to have 
stoked three Pacific railroad locomotives from 
here to Washoe and back again. When the 
edge of the furor was sufficiently taken off to 
leave me alone with my first quiet cigar in the 
inside office I counted thirty-five dollars net 
cash, and patted myself on the back in congratu- 
lation over an unequivocal success. It is much 
easier to become a popular favorite than to keep 
one, especially in this country, where a man is 
belauded to death before he gets his position, 
and forever after sits in a pillory for the mob to 
pelt at. I have often wished that we might 
adopt a custom from the Mpongwe tribe—a set 
of unreconstructed Africans, whom Du Chaillu 
describes as doing all their kicking and mud- 
flinging upon a new king before he is crowned, 
and treating him with immense respect for the 
rest of his period. 

Still we can not alter existing institutions, and I 
cast about me for means to sustain that immense 
enthusiasm with which I had inaugurated the 
Meteor. 

To be new was the great thing in New Pug- 
ham. I had already introduced several reyolu- 
tionary changes which entitled me to considera- 
tion, and their success having been abundant, I 
came to the conclusion that it was essential in 
my career that nobody should ever know what I 
was going to do next. My hotel and my wash- 
er-woman were the only elements in that career 
which I preserved as constants, and those only 
because a change might indicate that I was un- 
able to pay my bills. Especially did I repair on 
successive Sundays to different churches, so that 
the singular tacle might be seen upon one 
Monday morring of the new favorite being ap- 
proached to join an association for the relief of 
the poor, in charge of the Episcopal organiza- 
tion; on the next, to become a trustee of the 
Second Seceding Anabaptists; and on the third, 
to deliver a lecture for the benefit of the Inde- 
pendent Sandemanians, On the plea of that ex- 
treme modesty common to all editors, I refused 
elevation in all directions. Nolui -Episcopari. 
I kept to myself the inestimable privilege of trav- 
eling about every where, and leaving the various 
societies (so far as they thought of my humble 
self at all) in a perpetual titter as to where I 
should finally anchor. 

At last, however, I was nailed before I knew 
it. Ihad always possessed a great taste for mu- 
sic, and the music was better at the Second Se- 
ceding Anabaptists than it was any where else in 
New Pugham. I had sat in the pews of that 
devomination but two Sundays, a month apart, | 
when I became sufficiently fascinated to break 
my rule. I went to the 8. 8. A. two Sandays in 


There was a lovely contralto voice | 


in their choir. Since my early experience with 
Mary Jane (*% has been pain enongh to refer to it 
already) I had abjured the society of that which 
in irony is sometimes called the gentler sex. 
Nevertheless, I always love that sweetest thing 
in a woman, a low, soft voice, and would never 
if I could, have freed myself from its attraction. 
In the choir of the S. S, A. there existed one of 
the best uncultivated contralto voices I ever 
heard. I own that I myself love to join in the 
worship of the sanctuary—think that singing is 
a large part of it—am not satisfied at having it 
done for me by the very best quartette of operatic 
performers—and have a tolerably good baritone 
of my own. Accordingly, when the first deacon, 
into whose pew I had got by chance, had heard 
me join in hymns, and on the Monday after 
my second attendance asked me if I would not 
enter the S. S. A. choir, I weakly yi From 
that moment liberty of locomotion was denied 
me. Naturally in a choir the baritone stands next 
to the contralto, and reading, when “Solemn 
Psalmodists” were short, off the same music-book 
with Miss 7 | Crabb, I got nailed. Nailed— 
naturally nail 


My paper fell off a little, but not discouraging- 
ly, when the New Pughamites discovered that I 
was a Seceding Anabaptist, though they discov- 
ered wrong; for I was not that, but a Kitty 
Crabb-ist if I was any thing. The next week, 
however, I restored my circulation by altering 
the local complexion of the Meteor to Second 
Dam-ite, coming over from the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the Monday before to advocate, as one of 
the most briliiant and beneficent enterprises of 
an enlightened century, an additional improve- 
ment of the Lumbago water-power by a structure 
across Flepinaguilder Falls, two miles below New 
Pugham, in whose erection numerous citizens, 
including Mr. Crabb, were largely interested. 

During the entire winter Sunday and our meet- 
ings for choir practice necessarily brought me into 
contact with Miss Kitty Crabb as often, on the av- 
erage, as thricea week. For the first two months 
our intercourse was limited to flats and sharys, 
almost as strictly as if we had been reading «l- 
ternate paragraphs aloud out of the elementary 
treatise, to which, in common with all ecclesias- 
tical tune-books, the ‘Solemn Psalmodist” de- 
voted its first forty or fifty pages. This reticence 
arose not merely from my own past experience 
of Miss Crabb’s sisterhood, but from a degree of 
modesty on her part surpassing any thing it has 
ever been my fortune to opserve in a oe lady 
—modesty which, in a girl not yet out of long 
dresses, angular, or lacking in any womanly 
grace of figure, face, and spirit, would have been 
bashfulness of the most painful kind. Only when 
she sang did every trace of restraint vanish from 
her manner. With the first note of her glorious 
contralto she seemed lifted like a lark upon his 
free, unconscious wings into the serene glad at- 
mosphere which was his birth-right. Melody 
poured from her throat without an effort; she 
gave no more token of feeling an admiring, a 
critical, or even a listening presence, than if she 
had been the bird she seemed, palpitating with 
**some embodied joy whose race was just be- 
gun” all alone between the sun and a cloud 
island. The instant her music ceased and she 
dropped down into the coarser world again she 
was another being. If her eye caught another's, 
and saw in it the involuntary admiration won by 
her lovely flight—if her ear heard even a whisper 
of praise, ber lashes drooped at once; her cheeks 
were suffused’as with the inner flush of seme deli- 
cate sea-shell, and she bent over her music-book 
as if she would fain shrink out of notice behind 
some corpulent clef, or lose herself from human 
sight in a wilderness of quavers. 

On such occasions both the experience of s 
misogynist and the sympathy of a gentleman 
kept me quite silent and undemonstrative. Oft- 
en I would not increase her embarrassment by 
even so much as a glance at her, and I never ut- 
tered a syllable to set her fluttering at my appre- 
ciation of her delicious gift; but when my eyes 
did stray from the music and the little, trembling, 
rosy fingers which helped my own hand hold the 
book, I was fain to make a silent confidant of 
my own bosom, and confess that of all lovely little 
creatures to whom nomenclature had been most 
criminally abusive, that little Crabb was the very 
loveliest. Her complexion was that spotless, 
translucent olive over which the shelly suffusion 
I have mentioned throws its tenderest dawn ; her 
yey were black to the world, at whose bold stare 
she veiled them too quickly for the sweet, deep 
violet truth of them to be fathomed; but sitting 
close beside her, as I did, I learned their actual 
color, and their incomparable, liquid tenderness, 
before I had advanced into her acquaintance be- 
yond the outposts of the Solemn Pealmodist. 
Her beautifully-shaped and head 
was adorned with a clustering wealth of raven 
curls, through which her little, delicate, pink 
ears and her lovely white neck scarce disclosed 
themselves in furtive gleams of coral and alabas- 
ter. When Mr. Crabb came one night to fetch 
her home from choir gre heard him anys 
as he passed his great, broa ae Oe 

recious head, ‘‘ All through, my little Astracan ?” 
But the Shah might have hunted in vain through 
the uttermost corners of Persia before he could 
have found a lamb to match against the glossy, 
silky, jetty spirals which made Mr, Crabb so just- 
ly proud. When I say that Kitty’s features were 
such a satisfying harmony of delicate 
lines that the sight of them might gladden the 
most critical eyes for months before one ever 
dreamed of questioning whether were quite 
classically regular; that, although retiring 
manner gave the impression of a little woman, 
she was slightly above her sex’s middle height ; 
and that life had just opened for her into the per- 
fect blossom of five-and-twenty—I have given 
you the benefit of many months observation, and 
a description te which nebody who at this time 


| knew her in New Pugham woald have been ade- 
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quate, though she had revealed enough of herself 
to secure that town's unanimous male verdict, in 


the general statement that she was by far its pret- 


tiest girl. 

I may my credibility by asserting that, 
in spite of all which has gone before, Kitty Crabb 
occupied the position of a girl without - beanx. 
Not only without a beau—which would indicate 
a mere absence of aeneeey and prospective mar- 
‘ital appropriation—but without the plural—with- 
out that miscellaneous attendance of retainers 
which denotes rivalry, obsequious service, and ad- 
miration. She was no queen of sleigh-rides ; no 
goddess of picnics; no aim of magnificent coun- 
try tailoring; no source of expense in kid gloves 
a couple of sizes too small; of throbbing hearts 
a number of sizes too large for their unfortunate 
wearers. She was not the girl for whom Fubsy, 
the newest of the New Pugham stationers, was 
compelled to keep up to the mark in the newest 
thing by way of valentines, and send twice in 
February to New York for a fresh supply. For 
her no swain pined in the Spartan seclusion of 
tight boots; she got no anonymous bouquets; 
the moon was bothered with no subpenas to 
testify against her cruelty on the side of any 
youthful New Pughamite in a case of unreturned 
fire. The Argand-lamp that cheered Mr. Crabb’s 
hospitable parlor never needed extra filling in the 
morning by reason of any impassioned young man 
holding vigil with it and Kitty, in a distraught 
frame of mind and his best clothes. No, literally 
as a Scotchman, I asseverate that Kitty had no 
beaux, 

The reason may seem as incredible as the as- 
sertion meant to be explained by it. All the 
young men in New Pugham were afraid of Kitty 
Crabb. She might have been as pretty as she 
was, and still some youth not have feared his fate 
too much, or had deserts too small, to dare and 

t it to the touch to win or lose it all. Her 

ty was the farthest possible from that Ju- 
nonesque kind which I know often does deter 
men from wooing it, like a statue, and keeps its 
SS a maid to the end of her days. Her 

fulness was, indeed, an obstacle to any at- 
tainment of intimacy through the free-and-easy 
approaches in which the ‘* Milling Fellow” of a 
small manufacturing town finds his strategy most 
formidable ; the bravest of that class turned away 
discouraged from the mysterious front of her mod- 
est masked battery, owning that they could make 
nothing out of her. But more impregnable than 
any defenses of beauty or reserve was the reputa- 
tion which, every month since the Lumbago be- 
gan turning the crank of the button-factory, wove 
itself into a more impenetrable stockade around 
her—the reputation of ‘‘ knowing a tremendous 
lot.” Yes, Kitty Crabb—little, shrinking, blush- 
ing, timorous Kitty—had the name of being a lit- 
erary woman. She felt herself above them all, 
the New Pughamites said. She was _too splen- 
didly educated to associate with common folk. 
She not only had afl the classical composers at 
her fingers’ ends and on those ruby lips of hers 
—but she read and spoke, Mezzofanti only 
knew how many languages, and young Fubsy 
told me, with an expression such as one would 
expect from the fellow-townsman of the Bearded 
Woman or a neighbor to the farm where origin- 
ated the calf with two heads, that she wrote 
Greek. Moreover, she was constantly supposed 
to be preparing a novel for immediate publica- 
tion, and when Rutledge or Adam Bede came 
out anonymously there were a dozen ple in 
New Pugham ready to convict her of the au- 


thorship. on circumstantial evidence which would, 


have hung her if the offense had been piracy. 
No wonder, then, that Kitty had no beaux! 
The boldest youth, in the habit of airing odd 
scraps of French as part of his artillery of female 
fascination, would have turned pale to the line of 
his pomatum at the thought that behind that 
blushing little face lurked a brain which was 
laughing at his wrong emphasis and }. ovincial 
accent. Who, too, that had sprawled himself 
by the furlong in rhythmical nothings over every 


other y lady’s album in New Pugham could 
have felt other than an icy perspiration bedewing 
every square foot of his own surface at the mere- 


lv imagined hardihood of subjecting to a literary 
woman's knife the kind of stanza which lay in 
sweetly-pretty languor palpitating on the altars 
of so many an Arabella Ann? So the young 
men of New Pugham stood afar off and won- 
dered—or only visited Kitty in the presence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Crabb—retreating precipitately if 
papa and mamma showed signs of retiring for 
the night after nuts and cider, as you or I would 
if a pair of elderly and influential Van Amburghs 
talked of going to bed and leaving us to sit up 
with a first-class animal of the royal Bengal per- 
suasion, 

Perhaps because ignorance is always fearless 
and I did not know my danger, I was not a/raid 
of Kitty Crabb from the beginning. In ladies’ 
society nowadays I was almost as retiring as 
Kitty herself—painfully bashful, even—but knew 
no terror on the New Pughamite grounds. To 
an editor whose business it had been for years to 
receive and give audience to all the poetesses 
who wanted reviewing, or room for their last lit- 
tle piece of fifty stanzas in a New York evening 
paper, the Literary Woman had necessarily, to a 


large extent, been robbed of her terrors; for his. 


resigned and fortified spirit the Female Novelist 
had no sting, the wy! Lecturer no victory. I 
accordingly i myself, after repeated in- 
terviews with all the Crabbs in a coudenl and 
Second Seceding Anabaptist capacity, to become 
a visitorat their house. Still farther, I was about 
to add that at the same time I permitted myself 
to fall over head and ears in love with Kitty Crabb 
hersclf, and refrain only because that statement 
would misrepresent the fact. After my expe- 
rience with Mary Jane, so frenzied a state of 
mind must have occurred not only without my 
permission, but even without my knowl 
aud, instead of falling in love, 1 entered 


maelstrom by such subtly-unconscious gyrations 
that I found myself in the hopeless vortex before 
I could sell out of New Pugham for my life, and 
swim on the last plank of my dismantled Monday 
Meteor to the serene though solitary shore of a 
confirmed celibacy. 

I must do myself the justice to say that when 
I discovered my plight I fought to remedy it 
bravely. I was determined that never again 
should any woman give me the mortification 
of a refusal, and resolved that, even though I 
might love Kitty Crabb to the limits of heart- 
break, I would never betray that fact until I 
knew that she loved me. To arrive at such knowl- 
edge daily seemed more impossible. Of late days 
Kitty had become more reticent than ever, re- 
turning from the degree of freedom with which 
we talked of our agreeing, likes and dislikes, to 
the flats and sharps which had bounded our inti- 
macy during my first few months in New Pug- 
ham. Her bearing had sometimes such an extra 
chill of distance in it, that I questioned whether 
I was not absolutely repellent to her, and pitched 
into my professional work on the Meteor, after 
the manner of men, with a single-mindedness in- 
tended to hide from myself the pain I must have 
derived from such a conclusion. I had plenty to 
do, if merely in the matter of reading the com- 
munications. All parts of the county addressed 
me upon various subjects, from lumber to lyrics, 
and had I enjoyed the income of the Zribune it 
would have paid me to employ a special assistant 
to edit my ‘* Letters from the People.” When I 
read in the Nation disquisitions upon the possi- 
bility of a genuine American poet, I wish that I 
could show the writer of those essays certain 
MSS. which I am sure that the effete feudal 
countries have never paralleled. On the last 
‘Thursday in June an avalanche of such seemed 
to come upon me. Most of them I cast into my 
Balaam-buasket (with a note to answer their send- 
ers kindly); but there was one which I kept for 
future reading, half because its first few lines ar- 
rested me, and half because its handwriting was 
more delicately, grammatically legible than the 
rest. ‘This was entitled “* The Panting Hart.” 

I had scarcely time to examine whether this 
production was a paraphrase of the psalm in 
which the hart pants after the water brooks, or 
an imitation of the White Doe of Rylestone, when 
I was met in the street by Mr. Crabb, who invit- 
ed my attendance at his house. ‘There was to 
be a little company there that evening, and the 
ladies would be pleased to see me. 

Mr. Crabb’s house was always a pleasant one 
to go to—at least for any man who had not 
in it an element of uncertainty concerning his 
whole future life, and I was not surprised to 
find, when I arrived there, a sufficiently large 
party to make me glad that [ had interpreted 
his informal invitation de rigueur, and bought a 
pair of white kid gloves. 

After receiving the last-comer at the head of 
the parlors, Mrs. Crabb took an early opportu- 
nity to draw me aside into a small room at the 
side of the hall (in deference to a Family Bible 
and ** Pollock’s Course of Time” lying on the 
centre-table called ‘‘the library”), where Mr, 
Crabb presently joined us. 

** Perhaps you've noticed,” Mrs, Crabb began, 
‘** how abstracted Kitty looks to-night ?” 

** She certainly looks the prettiest young lady 

in the room,” I answered. 
* ** Well, well,” said Mr. Crabb, rubbing his 
hands with only partially-concealed pleasure, 
‘*we've always taught her looks was nothing— 
behavier was all. And we've tried to give her 
(what there wasn’t in our day) a good educa- 
tion.” 

**T think,” resumed Mrs. Crabb, *‘ that she’s 
deeply interested in a subject she never talks 
about. Mr. Clifton, in a sense, the destiny of 
that child is in your hands!” 

** Bless my soul!” said I, deeply affected, ‘‘ do 
vou think su? This is, indeed, a solemn respons- 
ibility !” 

I was about to add thatel would do my best to 
prove adequate to it, when, in a garnet silk anda 
wreath of natural lilies of the valley, Kitty made 
her perfectly lovely apparition at the door. 

Mrs, Crabb laughed airily, to make-believe that 
she had been talking of nothing in particular, and 
whispered, ** Speak to her yourself!” Both she 
and Mr. Crabb wrung my hand warmly in the 
folds of her moire antique, and excusing them- 
selves, retired hastily. 

When I found myself alone in the library with 


Kitty I asked her if the warmth was not rather 


oppressive, and what she thought of a little breath 
of fresh air under the front maples. Her exqui- 
site color came in an instant; but she tucked a 
garnet fold under her dimpled elbow, and with 
her little pink fingers trembling on my coat- 
sleeve, went out with me under the starlight, 
where I could spare her blushes and speak 
plainly. 

** Kitty,” said I, pausing at the gate to take 
her hendl in mine, **I have to-night learned for 
the first time that I might openly say to vou all 
that was in my mind.” 

Yes,’ murmared Kitty, with drooping head ; 
‘** Mamma told me that you might soon speak to 
me—to-night, perhaps; she was my first confi- 
dante; but it was long before I dared hope.” 

_**And oh tell me—tell me, Kitty—dare J 
hope! Am I—am I really so happy, then ?” 

** Does it make you happy? Oh, how glad [ 
am! Qh, Mr. Clifton, have you read my Hart ?” 

** Read it? Through and through, sweetest 
one! It has been my passionate study since first 
I dreamed it might be mine. And is it—oh, is it 
mine ?” 

**Yours? You know it’s yours—freely yours; 
do you accept it? Is there any tenderness, any 
poetic fire in it? Oh, is there, Mr. Clifton ?” 

“*Allfire! All tenderness! Accept it? With 
what ! How have I dese this happi- 
ness? How shell I be worthy of it ?” 

“*T never thought of si\ing it to any body but 


you. And to think you take it so kindly. with 


all its imperfections !’ 

** Darling!” I murmured, too overe: ic for 
further -words, and drawing her close to my 
bosom. 

** What!” exclaimed I, as with a timid little 
cry she half shrunk away from me. ‘** What! 
Has this bliss been a dream? Do you not dove 
me ?” 

‘*T meant,” whispered Kitty, hiding her face 
in my lapel, ‘‘ 1 meant—the—little poem I sent 
to you to have pnblished—I meant—to be—an 
authoress, I—did not—suppose any body could 
love—me.” 

But she did not take away her face again. 

I published the ** Panting Hart,” and a ve. 
pretty poem it was too, but not half so pretty 
as a much shorter one in another column of the 
Meteor, relating in a single stanza how the Edi- 
tor was married to Miss Kitty Crabb, and turned 
a very ugly name into that of Mrs. Clifton. 


WHAT IS STEEL? 


Many people may deem the question easy of 
answer, but it is really not so. It was long ac- 
cepted as a truism in the art or science of metal- 
lurgy that steel is simply a carbide of iron, that 
is, a compound of carbon and iron, the former 
element being present in the compound to the 
extent of from one to one and a half per cent. 
This chemical definition is now quite superseded. 
Steel has become a generic term, and of the ge- 
nus stecl there are various species. Ordinary 
steel is carbon steel; but steely compounds of 
jron have been produced which have the same 
general properties as ordinary steel, the carbon 
of which is replaced, either in whole or in part, 
by other chemical elements. Thus, we now have 
tungsten steel, in which the metal tungsten is 
combined with the iron; manganese steel con- 
taining the metal manganese; and other steels 
containing chromium and titanium. In the cases 
just mentioned the steel is invariably a com- 
pound of iron with another metal; it is, in short, 
an alloy. Other species or varieties, however, 
contain non-metallic bodies as the steel-genera- 
ting materials. Carbon is one of these elements; 
and, therefore, it is but natural to suppose that 
such elements as closely resemble it in their 
chemical properties will be the most likely to 
serve in its stead. Silicon, or, as some modern 
chemists call it, silicium, the basis of silica or 
flint, is one of the nearest chemical relatives of 
carbon. ‘The French chemist, Caron, has made 
silicon steel. Then there is the element boron, 
full cousin, as it were, to carbon and silicon, the 
basis of ordinary borax. Steel has recently been 
made in Glasgow of most extraordinary hardness 


and cutting power, when used for tools in turning- 


opetations. In one instance, the tool did thirteen 
times the amount of cutting work of an ordinary 
tool of carbon steel. The process of making this 
new steel is at present kept secret; but there is 
reason to believe that it is boron steel. Other 
varieties of steel besides exist. ‘The material of 
which the celebrated Berlin castings are made 
is phosphorus steel, and many Swedish cannons 
are made of sulphur steel. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Spring this year came with snow, and frost, and 
biting cold ; the Ice King with frozen breath and pierc- 
ing gales lingered, reluctant to resign his rigorous 
sway; Nature put on fresh, cheerless robes of white. 
and the keen northwest wind whistled through the 
streets, when we were fondly expecting the “ smil- 
ing verdure,” the “grateful warmth,” and “gentle 
breezes,” which are supposed—is it only by “ poetic 
license f""—to be the harbingers of spring-time. One 
may well feel a fresh inspiration to write a stinging 
parody on 

“ Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness come!” 
and declare, with new emphasis, 
There's no such season 

when March brings days more severe than winter gave 
us, with heavy drifting snow-storms, ic e-blockades, 
frozen hydrants, and a second edition of all the dis- 
comforts of an. uncommonly frigid winter. We were 
the more impatient under the infliction ,ecause there 
have been so many cold snaps, and we have fancied 
every one would be the last. Some »ody reckoned 
that we had been bleseed with thirty senow-storms be- 
fore winter—nominally—ended. March opened very 
prosperously with two or three more—to be accurate 
in the countmg—and doubtless there are others in 
store. 

In the midst of this fearfully “cold snap,” at mid- 
night of March 2, when Broadway was blockaded by 
snow, when hydrants were frozen, and the howling 
blasts swept through the silent streets, occurred the 
terrible conflagration of Barnum’s Museum, with the 
greater part of its numerous and world-renowned cu- 
riosities. While no human life was lost, many valu- 
able animals met a terrible death. The helpless ter- 
ror of some of the mighty brutes, as when first emell- 
ing the fire, they roared in fury, and then shrunk back 
into the corners of their cages, cowering and shudder- 
ing, with smothered howls and groans, was fearful. 
Thé great Asiatic lion is said to have broken two iron 
vars of his cage, and thrust his head through the open- 
ing just before the flames closed round him. A Ben- 
gal tiger burst his bars and sprang into. the street. 
He was badly burned, and was soon put out of suffer- 
ing by the pistol ofa policeman. Toward night ofthe 
day succeeding the fire a black bear made his appear- 
ance at a second-story window, and signaled his dis- 
tress. A fireman mounted a ladder, and attempted to 
cast a noose over the animal's head to guide him to a 
place of safety. But he resisted all friendly attempts, 
and presently disappeared among the ruins. Early 
the next morning, however, Bruin came out from 
some temporary den he had found amidst the debris, 
and sauntered along Broadway as if to seek more 
comfortable quarters. Finding himself the object of 
some interest, and thinking it would not pay to ex- 
hibit himse!f fur nothing, he turned intu sundry side- 
streets for greater privacy. But being still pursued 
he dashed into a provision store, where, like other 
offenders, he wae arrested and taken to the station- 
house. A giraffe of great size and beauty, vained at 
over twenty thousand dollars, was, with infinite diffi- 
culty, resened from the building, only to die a cay or 
two afterward from his injuries. A young elephant, 


who suffered eeriously, though more from the cold | 
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of animals and birds were saved, but thoze burned 
were among the most rare and costly of the cdilec- 
tion. The fire is supposed to have originated in a de- 
fective flue. 

It is in contemplation to erect a bridge over the 
Hudson River in the vicinity of Butte:mitk Falls, to 
enable the Western Railway trains tu reach New York 
with more facility. 

Earthquakes are of everyday occurrence. One was 
recently experienced in Maine, and another in Van- 
couver’s Island. It has been predicted that many 
strange things were to happen this year. 


A new style of bonnet may soon be expected to 
in vogue. The manufacture of them has already cour 
menced. They are made from Manilia pulp, moulded 
on a block, then spread with dissolved shells, and cov- 
ered with woolen flock or cluthier’s waste, and prested 
till it has a velvet appearance. There ie only one oh- 
jection to them, and that will be fatal to their popu- 
larity unless dealers are cunning enough to devise 
ways and means of removing it, They don't cost 
enough! The expense of manufacture does not ex- 
ceed ten cents each. oa 

The entire amount of gold in the world at the pres- 
ent time is estimated at about $5,950,000,000 in value. 
That part of the “world” which is underground is 
probably not included in thi- «~timate. 


Before the recent snow-stur'n we saw, one do, a 
rare sight in Broadway. S\» stalwart men, armed 
with axes, were attacking the «now ané ice blocking 
up the street, evidently with intent to remove a por- 
tion! Courage! we said to ourself. Putientia et per- 
severantia vincunt omnea! We paused in our down- 
ward—we mean down town—career to watch the in- 
teresting process. Note the siow, but eure—gradnal 
—uniform—upward movement of the axes, securely 
clasped by twelve huge hands! Up—up—wu-p! Now 
they have reached the highest limit, and pause to 
rest. The downward motion begins—d-0-w-n—d-0-w-n 
—with an unflinching moderation and resolute steadi- 
ness worthy of remark—still lower, iower—ugh/ Six 
blows in the gutter which absolutely make the chips 
fly. Long pause for rest after the effort. Then a sec- 
ond upward movement commences. The modus ope- 
randi was very interesting and instructive, bu@we 
had only ten minutes to spare for the show, and re- 
luctantly departed, leaving the laborers we had been 
watching, with arms and axes in mid air, taking their 
third upward rest! The entire scene was encouraging 
and inspiring. Two or three days after we noticed that 
the entire length of Broadway had been Whitened, and 
looked very clean. The same was true of the avenues, 
so also of all the cross-streets. Surprising, very! 


About seven miles from Lexington, Kentacky, there 
is a remarkable crow-roost, where, according to a re- 
cent visitor, not less than a thillion of crows nightly 
sleep. About four o'clock in the afternoon they begin 
to arrive fr§m all directions, entering the woods in 
long lines. Each flock has its leader, who files over 
the tree-tops until he finds his roost, when the head of 
the column alights, the rest circling round and round 
and wirding themselves about their chief. Only a few 
crows light on the same tree with the leader, which 
indicates that he is a sort ofaristocratic personage who 
does not associate with the common herd, and that 
the persons who sleep on his tree are his royal fum- 
ily and crows high in authority in the flock. Hun- 
a roost on the ground for want of a limb; sv they 
do seem likely to abandon their ancient home, 
for this rovost is so old that the oldest inhabitant re- 
members not its establishment. The crows do not 
appear to fear human visitors, but the explosion of 4 
gun produces the greatest confusion and distress. If 
startled out of their sleep they fly from tree to trea, 
and seem quite helpless, losing ip the night-time all 
that cunning which characterizes them in daylight. 
When the firing continues for any time theg fly into 
the open flelds and there sleep until daylight. As, 
soon as the day begins to break they quit their roost 
and go no one knows where. It has been estimated 
that a crow will fly a hundred miles for his breajefart, 


than the heat, will probably recover. Quite a number - 


and return after supper; and doubtless many-ef tue 


crows who sleep in Kentucky are citizens of Ohio and 
Illinois. About the last of March they will leave ther 
roost, and scatter over the Northern States to spend 
the summer. 

A Vermont editor announces that he is “not = 
home” in the following style: “* The man who left his 
name as M‘Ginnis O’PFlatherty, was about seven feet 
in length, and drunk accordingly, and who called at 
our office on Friday, accompanied by a hoe-handle, to 
ask if the editor was in, is respectfully informed that 
the editor is not in town, and is not expected to re- 
turn.” 


A man at Auburn, Maine, has put his 200 hens intu 
a hot-bouse, and the unsuspecting fowls have been 
deluded into the belief that it was warm weather and 
the season for business. 


A patent fuel of good quality is said to be obtained 
by mixing small coal with an equal quantity of soft 
clay, river mud, or any similar material. The finer 
the coal and the more thorough the mixing, the 
ter the quality of the fuel. Water may be used 
clay to make it of a good consistency for working; 
and when well mixed it should be made fmto lumps 
and dried in the air. In some parts of Belginm this 
kind of fuel is largely made and used, and is thought 
to give more heat than ordinary coal. 


A very remarkable case of preservation from ceath 
occurred in Wisconsin. A Gegman farmer had been 
for some time engaged in digging a well upon his 
premises. By some unfortunate lovsening or mis- 
placing of certain planks the farmer, in the midet of 
his work, was suddenly buried 75 feet underground. 
The workman at work at the top of the shaft was 
horror-stricken and paralysed. The idea of rescue 
does not seem to have entered his mind, and during 
all that day not a spade was driven into the ground, 
not an effort made to exhume the buried man. But 
some energetic neighbors at length undertook to re- 
cover the body. On the third day the diggers discov- 
ered that the man was alive, and could speak. But it 
was not thought possible to release him alive. So, 
between the crevices of planks be sent his last mes- 
sages to his family, and some refreshment was forced 
down to him. At length, after being entombed 
seventy-six hours, he was rescued. He was found 
partly sitting, with one foot nearly under him, the 
knee bent outward, and the whole leg pinioned by a 
stout plank resting on it with both ends imbedded in 
the sides of the well. He had heard every thing that 
transpired above him, and had passed the first twenty- 
four hours of his horrid imprisonment in alternate 
wonder, anxiety, and despa'‘r, that no effort was made 
to release him. Yet, stran,* to say, he was not se- 
riously injured. 

The peculiar «ilects of conversing upon matters and 
thines beyond one's comprehension is illustrated by 
the Berkshire country genfleman who went tbe other 
evening to visit the lady of his affections. Wishing to 
be agreeable and social, he observed: “Tlic ‘bermo- 
mokrun is twenty degrees below zelon this evenin’.” 
** Yes,” innocently replied the maiden, “such kind of 
birds do fiy higher some seasons of the year than 
others.” 
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ARREST OF PLACARD-BEARERS. 


One of the greatest nuisances of New York 
has been, it is hoped, permanently suppressed by 


the arrest lately of several of the numerous indi- 
viduals who are employed by a certain class of 
advertisers to carry their placards about the 
streets. ‘These men, d in fantastic robes, 
on which appeared the announcement of the 
wares and the place of business of the advertis- 
er, perambulated Broadway from morn to night, 
carrying banners, umbrellas, etc., on which the 
announcement was repeated. The men not only 
obstructed the sidewalk by their slow-moving 
persons, but also the vision, by the large pl 

they carried, and were a decidedly offensive -set 
of street characters. 


THE BARNUM’S MUSEUM FIRE. 


‘Tue destruction by fire of Barnum’s American 
Museum, an event which we illustrate here and 
on page 185, occurred on the night of March 2, 
fortunately at an hour when the crowd of visitors 
had left the building. ‘The conflagration began in 
the third story, and before being discovered had 
attained such headway that all efforts of the fire- 
men to extinguish it proved in vain. Several 
persons who lived in the building, including sev- 
eral monstrosities of the show, were rescued, as 
were also a few of the wild animals belonging to 
the menagerie; but the most of these, and all the 
minor curiosities of the Museum were lost. 

Several of the persons who slept in the building 
were roused from their slumbers and awakened 
to their danger by the roaring of the frightened 
animals of the menagerie, which appear to have 
been the first to detect the fire. The terror of 
these animals has been described by several eye- 
witnesses as of the most piteous and frightful 
character, and has been well illustrated on page 
185. During the progress of the flames the roar- 
ing of the pent-up lions, leopards, and bears was 
distinctly heard above the shouts of the populace 
and the fierce crackling of the flames. After the 
fire had been in progress for an hour or more a 
large tiger made its appearance from the flaming 
building, but was so burned and weakened that 
it fell to the pavement and was soon shot by the 
policemen.to save it from further misery. Sub- 
sequently a bear, after living for two days in the 
burnt building, escaped to the streets, and was 
taken to the Spring Street Station-house until 
claimed by his keeper. 

Our illustration on this page shows the ruins 
of the Museum, and is a representation of a tru- 
ly beautiful Arctic scene. The only portion left 
standing is the front wall, which, from its base 
to its summit, was flecked, and hung, and fes- 


tooned with ice, moulded into the most fantastic® 


forms. At night, when the moon shone down 
upon the ruins, the scene from Broadway was 
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one of exquisite beauty. Great icicles 

from every projection of the wall, and reflected 
the light of the moon with a weird ghastliness. 
The two large lamps which once illumined the 
pathway of those who entered in at the broad 
portal were completely covered, each with an im- 
mense mass of ice, that shone in the light like a 
gigantic Koh-i-noor under a cloud. 


STUDENTS’ FEUDS. 


THE student at college seems to be, univ 
ly, the enemy of all good and peaceable citizens. 
illiam Hepworth Dixon, writing in his ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives” of a riot of students in the city of 
Konigsberg, uses this language : 


**In the Amber City, as in every other Universi 
from Oxford to a latent feud 


tween town and gown; th rhaps, than 
in most places; still warm eno one 
side, scorn on the other; just sort of fee 
which opens out most freely into tiff and strife. 
Kénigsberg this feud is not merely a war of youth 
st years, of class against class, as in Oxford and 
ambridge, but of science against of liber- 
alism against conservatism. The students of Ki 
berg represent the new German id while the eft. 


zens represent, more or less closely, old Prussian 
spirit. The students laugh at the town-folk as a bony, 
slavish people, who know no about art 
an 


philosophy, who care for little beyond toiling for 
their daily mess, and fighting for their king. What is 
seen among ourselves in Oxford is here found exist- 
ing in reverse. ith us ae is mostly feudal, 
commerce mostly liberal; in Kénigsberg learning is 
mostly radical, while commerce is very often feufial. 
ee the University is far more than 
city. 

** Each section of this society has a tale of scorn 
which it tells against the other. _— under his 


made 
his great appeal to the country, giving eve jout in 
the province a vote, the rabble of Preuseen refused 
to accept his gift, on the und that they had never 
had votes under their old kings. On told 
by the Prefect that their lord desired them to make 
use of these votes and send some one, pesseeung 
their confidence, to speak for them in the Parliamen 
at Berlin, they wrote the King’s name on their ballot- 
ing-papers, and then tossed them into the box. On 
being further told by the Prefect that they could not 
vote for the King, since his Majesty was not a candi- 
date for election in their city, they asked for fresh 
goners and wrote on them the Crown Prince's name. 
obody, you will be assured under the portico, could 
induce these loyal people to put their trust in a com- 
mon man. Under the smoky roof of Wolff's Wine- 
stube in the Lang Gasse—the high street of traffic— 
you will see how quickly the tables can be turned 
against these jesters. ere you would hear of Jew- 
ish students who, in the bad old days, were ready to 
give up Moses and the synagogue for a Pro 
chair; to change their names, and to deny their 
cumcision; for three hundred thalers a year. 
need for these acts of sacrifice has been done away; 
but the old sentiment remains in part. When a 
burgher is vexed, you may still hear him describe a 
Jew—most of all a reformed Jew—as a rascal, only a 
little less vile than a Pole. Pious people in Germany 
usually speak of students as sons of Belial; as y 
men who mock at ey ae disparage valor, 
whose Satanic creed ma | 
scandalous motto: No and no 
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LUDLOW STREET JAIL—THE OFFICE. 


LUDLOW STREET JAIL. 


Tuere is an idea existing in the minds of 
all those persons who have never been in prison 
that a jail is a very horrible place to be con- 
fined in; that the exterior is repulsive and dis- 
mal in appearance, while the interior is dark 
and dirty beyond imagination; that the fare is 
small in quantity and bad in 
quality ; a that, in accordance 
with Scripture, the way of the 
transgressor who gets put into 

ison for his crimes is decidedly 

But this idea it appears is 
altogether a mistaken one. Mr. 
Stan.ey Fox, one of our artists, 
was lately sent to the Ludlow 
Street Jail (entirely in a profes- 
sional capacity, be it remem- 
bered), and has given us on this 
page a series of drawings which 
will at once explode the false no- 
tion cabbie. have of jails, and give the 

an idea of the character 


tnd ty of a modern prison- 
house for ‘‘ respectable” criminals 
—that is, those who do not con- 
descend to ‘‘ prig” trifles, but who 
steal largely.” 

The last of our sketches ought 
to be considered first in describing 
the prison. Ludlow Street Jail 
is situated at the corner of Lud- 
low Street and Essex Market 
Place, New York city, and was 
finished in June, 1862. It is built 
of Philadelphia ‘brick ornamented 
with New Jersey free-stone trim- 
mings. It is 90 feet square, and 
about 60 feet high, and is lighted 
by means of two horizontal rows 
of ten windows each. The upper 
windows are probably 30 feet in 
height, of proportionate width, 
and were it not for the presence of 
formidable iron bars before the 
sashes the stranger, in passing by, 
would be apt to conclude that the 
structure was a Friends’ meeting- 
house, or an old-fashioned Meth- 
odist church. The engraving il- 
lustrating the exterior of the jail 
will give the reader an idea of its 
appearance. 

Crossing the threshold the vis- 
itor is conducted through a dimin- 
utive hallway, and into a spacious 
a divided by a low iron railing into a 

business-office on one hand and a reception-room 
for visitors on the other. This room is illustrated 
in the first cut of our series. Extending from 
this room to the rear wall of the building is a 
narrow hallway, leading to the laundry and 
kitchen on the same floor, and by means of a 
small stairway to the cellar below, where a port- 
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able engine is made to supply steam throughout 
the establishment for heating, culinary, and oth- 


er purposes. 

The jail contains 87 cells of the character of 
that which we illustrate in the second drawing. 
The floors of the cells are ten feet square, and 
the walls are 12 feet high. Each cell bears a 
cleanly appearance, and is comparatively free 


INTERIOR OF CELL. 


glass, and chairs are also found in each apart- 
ment, and in some instances other articles of 
comfort furnished by the occupant. For the sake 
of companionship two persons generally occupy 


a cell. 

The fare of the prisoners of Ludlow Street Jail 
is not less wholesome and pleasant than their 
rooms are healthy and comfortable. The “‘offi- 


~ 


GROCERY STORE. 


or their friends’ homes, or from the neighboring 
restaurants. One of the more enterprising of the 
prisoners has established a grocery store in the 
prison, where the prisoners can purchase a great 
many necessaries, and even some delicacies, An- 
other feature of the jail, strongly resembling a 
custom of our best boarding-houses, is the serv- 
ing of “‘ private tables,” the meals being served 
to the occupants in the cells. 

The prisoners are not without 
several sources of amusement. 
They have the privilege of play- 
ing cards, checkers, dominoes, 
and billiards, and the reading- 
room is always open to them 
during the day. ‘The princi 
amusement, however, is t 
found in “‘ handling the cue,” and 
the billiard-table is continually in 
demand, a charge being made for 
its use. At almost every hour of 
the day numerous elegant-look- 
ing burglars, counterfeiters, pil 
ers, and other ‘‘speculators” can 
be found looking on while some 
noble bond thief plays with some 
embezzling bank clerk 

The hour for shutting the 
oners in their cells is 6 o'clock 
p.m.; they are released at 7.30 
a.M., when the feasting and play- 


Most of the prisoners usually 
confined in this prison are those 
of the Sheriff of New York Coun- 
ty, detained under charges of in- 
tended or consummated acts of 
fraud upon their creditors, and the 
= is really the county jail for 

ew York County. 


THE EARLY GIPSIES. 


Aw air of romance, has alwa 
hung about the gipsies from 
beginning of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, when, starting from Hungary, 
and provided with documents in 
their favor by some of the po- 
tentates of that country, they 
made their way to Constance ‘at 
the time when the celebrated 


BILLIARD-ROOM IN LUDLOW STREET JAIL.—(Sxerourp sy Sranuzy Fox.) 


| from the musty odor so common to prison apart- 
ments. This is due to frequent whitewashing, 
scrubbing, and free ventilation. Sfoves are not 
used at all, the heating of the building being ac- 
complished by means of steam. Each cell is 
furnished with two iron bedsteads and spring 
mattresses, with comfortable pillows and an 
abundance of bed-clothing. A table, looking- 
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READING-ROOM IN LUDLOW STREET JAIL. 


cial fare,” according to the prison regulations, 
consists of bread and tea and coffee for break- 
fast, meats for dinner, except on Friday, when 
fish is served, and bread and milk for supper. 
Vegetables are also occasionally: allowed. But 
many of the prisoners who are not without 
friends or ready money avail themselves of the 
privilege of receiving their meals from their own 


council was sitting. Finding the 
Emperor Sigismund, of supra- 
grammarian memo amusing 
himself at Lindau, they addressed t Ree ay to 
him, and told him such a pitiful tale about their 
captivity among the Turks that he received them 
kindly, and gave them letters of imperial recom- 
mendation. Armed with these they betook 
themselves to the free cities of the Baltic, fa- 
voring Luneburg and Hamburg especially with 


their presence. At that time “ve numbered five. 
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hundred, including women and children, and 
must have presented a very picturesque appear- 
wee. The chiefs, say the old chroniclers, were 
.erbly dressed and rode on horseback with 
hounds by their side. Some of the men walked, 
the others rode, their families being conveyed in 
carts resembling those of the ancient Scythians, 
But they did not create an agreeable impression 
on the Teutonic mind. ‘They were terribly dirty, 
we are told, hideously ugly, and as black as night. 
At that time they gave themselves out as a Chris- 
tian people who had relapsed into heathenism 
among the Turks, and had been ordered by their 
Lishops to do penance by wandering about with- 
out settling down any where during the space of 
seven years. Giving this account of themselves, 
they rambled through Germany into Switzerland, 
and in their capacity of penitents a party of them 
arrived, in 1422, at Bologna, on their way to 
Rome. The Bolognese, however, objecting to 
their “conveying” tendencies, complained so 
much of them that the magistrates gave the 
inhabitants leave to retaliate by stealing from 
the stramgers as much as would cover their own 
losses. Disgusted at this evidently inequitable 
proceeding, the gipsies soon left the inhospitable 
city and pursued their journey to Rome, where 
it seems they saeceeded in seeing the Pope and 
in obtaining credentials from him. Meanwhile, 
in 1419, some of their number appeared at Sis- 
teron, in Provence, and in 1427, at a period 
when the fortunes of France were at their lowest 
ebb, a small band reached Paris, where they 
created a genuine sensation. By this time 
they had somewhat changed their account of 
their origin, some of them claiming to be the 
descendants of those churlish Egyptians who re- 
fused hospitality to Mary and Joseph on the oc- 
casion of the flight to Egypt. A general im- 
pression has always prevailed that these strange 
wanderers originally came from that country, 
and one of their own stories is that their ances- 
tors were obliged to flee thence, pursued by the 
hostile inhabitants, from whom they escaped only 
by means of a bridge of rushes, in memory of 
which some of them are said to wear a piece of 
rush as an amulet to this day. Up to the time 
of their appearance in Paris their number did not 
exceed fourteen hundred at most, but soon after- 
ward fresh immigrations took place, and their 
ranks increased’ rapidly. Whence they sprang 
and how they traveled bas always been a mys- 
tery. How and when, for instance, they crossed 
into England has always remained an unanswer- 
ed problem. Strangely enough, some twenty 
years ago the Spanish papers contained an ac- 
count of the sudden apparition of 2 band of gip- 
sies at one of the sea-ports of Spain, nobody 
knowing from what part of the world they had 
suddenly sprung into sight, or where they had 
obtained the horses they offered for sale. And 
again in the autumn of 1866 a band of about a 
hundred individuals, with thirty horses, suddenly 
appeared in Switzerland, traveling in quaint, rude 
tarriages, which wiry, little, swift-footed horses 
drew. Only a few of the immigrants could speak 
German, for they came from the plains of Hun- 
gary, and they were as wild, and dark, and sav- 
age-looking as if they had been the inhabitants of 
some utterly uncivilized island in the eastern 
seas. Thus, from time to time, in the midst of 
E-urope’s western civilization, there suddenly ap- 
pears a living representative of the wandering 
tribes which, hundreds of years ago, led a wild 
life in the distant East. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Barnes’s History of the 39th Congress. 


HISTORY OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Congress 


OF THE 
United States. 
Br WILLIAM H. BARNES. 
Portraits. 
8yvo, Cloth, $5 00. 


A volume of 636 royal octavo pages, and 18 portraits 
on steel by the best engravers in the country. 

The book coutains an accurate history of the great 
measures of the most important Congress that ever 
aesembled, and biographical eketches of all its mem- 
bers, together with characteristic and pertinent ex- 
tracts from their speeches. The narrative portion of 
the work is written in clear and concise style, while 
the extracts, theugh generally brief, are directly to 
the point, and present the views of our wisest states- 
inen on the great subjecis of recent legislation. 

The book should be read by every Voter who wishes 
to keep up with the times and form a correct estimate 
of public men. It forms a useful Manual for the 
SraresMawn and the Poriticran, since it gives them in 
a form convenient for reference all the important facts 
relating to the great questions which now occupy the 
public mind. ing stpplied with a copious iedex. 
the work forms a convenient Political Text-book, or 
Cyclopedia. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pcauisuers 
Square, New York. 


& Brorurus will send the above Work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
yates, on receipt of $5 00. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 481 Broadway, will 
lispose of 100 Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of six 
first-class ma at bargains, for cash, or will take 
one-tifth cash, and balance in monthly installments, 
for rent, and rent money applied if purchased. 


All the Family Sewing. 


BARTLETT'S Revenrstste SEWING MACHINES 
are the pp reliable machines. Ty style sold at 
#25 00 will do all the family sewing. nd stamp for 
circu-ars, or examine the different styles at the Bartlett 
Muchine and Needle Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


hoy PER HOUR realized by our Agents. For par- 
D ticulars enclose stump, ' address 
KEPHART, York, Pa, 


GO, SICK MAN. 


*Tis all the talk, 
*Tis all the go, 
Pain will not balk 
Pain Paint; oh, no. 
Pain Paint apply, 
Cancers will cure ; 
You need not die— 
Pain Paint is sure, 


You would not miss 
On land or ship. 

In every store 

Pain Paint you see, 
At every door 

And family. 

In Chatham Square 
*Tis tested free— 


Hundred seventy. 

“A Man Wantep."—He was last seen in the New 
York Depot, purchasing a ticket for Boston. Is about 
twenty-five years old, baldheaded, and is the per- 
son whe originated the publications (going the rounds 
of the press in thia city and eleewhere) in op ition 
to Dr. Wolcott's Pain Paint and Pain Annihilator, say- 
ing that said Wolcott would not furnish in fature his 
remedies to the druggists. Iam supplying all drug- 
gists at the same prices as usual, and as 
manufacture. R. L. WOLCOTT, Sole Proprietor, 170 
Chatham Square, New York. 

What causes bald heads? 7 an unnatural heat 
and constant inflammation of the head, which dries 
up the scalp, depriving the hair of nutrition and 
moisture. It is of vital importance that the head 
should be kept free of all unneceseary heat. It can be 
done; headache never exist; neugalgia unknown; 
the hair would not fall. If you can not buy Patn 
Patnt, apply cold water freely to the head four or five 
times cath day; keep the feet warm at all hazard— 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” — 
use Pawn Part freely, and not wait unt‘) a racking 
pain from a head full of inflammation sets you almost 
crazy; keep the head constantly at its proper tempera- 
ture, and if your hairis thin or falling it will grow and 
thicken up. Heads that resemble bald eagles, utterly 
destitute of hair, need not pick up any encouragement 
bat o_ will be mere a hundredfold in general 
health, by keeping their heads free from unnecessary 
heat and inflammation. 

Directions: Pour the Paint in a dieh, and with a 
large soft brash or = e, or hand, or a piece of cot- 
ton cloth, apply the Paint freely over the part or place 
where pain exists ; soak and sop the part affected with 
Paint until pain is removed. In obstinate cases, con- 
tinue to soak the affected part constantly for twent 
minutes or an hour. In cases of high fever, the head, 
and sometimes the stomach, too, should be persist- 
ently soaked and kept wet until the fever is broken 
up. Pain Paint will do it most effectually, and the 
large bottles are absolutely necessary for the occasion. 
Ulcers or sores should be well soaked, at least twice a 
day, and several folds of cotton cloth dipped in Paint 
kept wet over the part affected. Sometimes it may be 
necessary to dilute the Paint with water and warm it, 
but cold applications are generally the best, except 
for very young children or weakly infants. Woroort's 
Patn Part leaves no smart, will not color or stain. 
Price 25 cents, 50 cents, $1, half pint $3, pint $5, quart 
$8. Pain Paint reduces and subdues inflammation, 
heat, and fever, one hundred times fasterthan ice. It 
ix absolutely harmless. A!) physical pain arises from 
inflammation; put out the fire, and pain can not exist. 
-it is not only a certain remedy for mankind, but for 
all the animal creation. It is perfectly adapted, pot 
only for all pain, but it does permanently cure the 
worst ulcers, piles, most malignant cancers, burns, 
fresh wounds, salt rbeum, or breaking out on any part 
of the body: removes pain in stomach, liver, lungs, 
kidneys, and all internal complaints, by a thorough 
outward application of Pain Paint over the affect- 
ed. Chronic ailments, rheumatiem, headache, nen- 
ralgia, stiff and enlarged joints, fever sores, fits, &c., 
require the largest bottles, and the daily, and some- 
times hourly, application of this Paint. Natare heals 
the most inveterate ulcers, if fever and heat are con- 
stantly kept down. A little perseverance and patience 
accomplish the most wonderful results, If you suffer 
pain, use Pain Paint, or call at Dr. Wovoort’s office, 
170 Chatham Square, and it will be removed without 
money or price. One gallon of Paint is worth more 
than $1000 spent in drugging the system. For sale 
by all Druggists. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1868. 


FROM MARCH 16 TO APRIL 25. 


FRANKLIN SBuars, 
New York, March, 1868. 
We respectfully invite attention to our 
List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th 
of March to the 25th of April, after which 
our terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 

And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


Sales this Spring. 


< 
Z 
& 
© 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


Il}ustrated Descriptive Fruit and Seed Catalogues 
mailed to any address on receipt of rtamp. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make all 
kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet Articles, 
Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soapr, yes, and 
hundreds of other articles in daily demand. Easily 
made, and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid for v5 
cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


10 A.DAX,FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. .Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt 


NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Simple, 

rapid, strong, easy, reliable, elegant. Warrant- 

ed. Stitch alike on both sides. Has Medals and Di- 

lomas. Single Machines sent rare on receipt of 85. 
amily Sewing Machine Co., 102 Nazsan St. 


? 


HOTOGRAPHS—All kinds. Samples, Address 
A. Seymonr & Co., Box 27, Station A, New York. 


[NDISPENSABLE. THE NEW HAND-BOOK: 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 


How to do Business. By first post, $2 25. 8. R. 
| WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Ageute wanted. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade 


The Prince among Juveniles, | "A®F®® & BROTHERS, New Yonx, 
oe Have just Ready : 


TWO HANDSOME 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, 


ENTITLED, 
‘The Royal Children,” & “ Willie the Newsboy,” 


GIVEN AWAY For Every New 


.GREAT SUCCESS OF VOLUME XII., 1868. 


“OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR,” 


One of the Very Beat, Cheapest, and Handsomest Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazines in the Worle. 
. The children are in rhapsodies over it, the grown-up 
folks are delighted, and the press every where has pro- 
nounced it Tuz Very Best anp 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
AND A 
COVER PRINTED IN COLOR EVERY MONTH. 
Good, fresh MUSIC in every Number. 

Some of the best and most popular writers in this 
country contribute regularly, among whom are 
Jacob Abbott, S. G.W. Benjamin, Alice Cary, George S. 
Burleigh, James Barron Hope, Luella Clark, 
Alexander Clark, Sophie May, Geo. F. 

Root, Karl Reden, Mrs.C.H.Gil- 
deraleeve, August Bell, 
de., 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS: 

CABINET ORGANS, for your Home Circle, Church, 
School-raom, or Sabbath-school. SEWING -M.A- 
CHINES, for your Familes. BOOKS, MUSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, SILVERWARE, &c., &c. For instance : 

t#@~ PELOUBET’S latest improved five - octave 
CABINET ORGANS, solid walnut case, the regular 
retail price of which is $130, will be sent for Fifty Sub- 
scribers, at $1 each, and $65 in cash. 

tw” WHEELER & WILSON’S highest premium 
SEWING-MACHINES, worth $55, will be sent for 
Fifty Subscribers, at $1 each, and $15 in cash, and 
many other useful articles in like proportion. 

TERMS: $1 25 a year, with the two Premium En- 
gravings. To Clubs, $1 each subscription, with 
Premium. 

t#~ Send Ten Cents for a Sample Number and full 
instructions to agents. 

$2 Agents wanted at every Town, Post-Office, and 
School in the United States. Address 


J.W. DAUGHADAY & Co., 


424 St., Pa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Have just Ready: 


RUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF 
ISRAEL. David, the King of Israel: 
a Portrait drawn from Bible History and 
the Book of Psalms. By FREDERICK 
WILLIAM KRUMMACHER, D.D., Author 
of “Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Trans- 
lated under the express Sanction of the 
Author by the Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A. 
With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to 
his American Readers, and a Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


In such a field Dr. Krammacher's well-known pow- 
ers of description, his chaste fancy, his well-balanced 
etquens, and enlightened piety were sure to tind 

ull scope; nor have our anticipations been disap- 
pointed. In these pages David pagsee before us in the 
various phases of his character as shepherd, igt, 
warrior, and monarch, There is no attempt at orig- 
inality of view, no solution of difficulties, no 
controversial sparring ; the narrative flows on like a 
well-told story, and the art of the writer lies in the 
apt selection of ore a, and in the naturalness 
of his reflections. — Foreign Evangeli€al Re- 
A lifelike picture of the -king and his times. 
Boangelical C 


The treatment is marked by the acuteness of insight 


and the tenderness of sympathy that are character- 
istic of the author.—Imperial lew, 
We would recommend this volume to the clergy as 
& storehouse of hints for pulpit use, and also as a val- 
—_— addition to our devotional literature.—Clerical 
our 
_A very happy specimen of the style for which Dr. 
Krummacher is best known—at once vivid, imagina- 
tive, and experimental; and it exhibits more of the 
intellectual and robust than his earlier work.—Frre- 


man. 

A lifelike it of one who has ever been an ob- 
ject of deep interest to Christians.—<¢ Herald. 

The story of the shepherd-king it tells in a very fas- 
cinating manner, and moralizes upon it in a way that 
combines both the pleasant and the profitable. Mr. 
Easton has succeeded in rendering his author into 
such transparent language as leads one to think of 
Krummacher rather than the trdnslator, and this is 
just as it ought to be.—Reformed Pres. Magazine. 


py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
Sent by mail tage free, to an rt ofthe U 
States, of $1 75. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published; 


NOTS: HISTORY OF THE HUGUE- 
, NOTS. The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in En- 
gland and Ireland. By SamveL 
Author of “Self-Help,” &. With an 
Appendix relating to the Huguenots in 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled, 
I 


The wonderful story is told with spirit accu- 
racy, and in a better manner than oa belle it was 
told. The reader is enabled to follow the course of 
events with pleasure, so lively and effective is the style 
of the exciting narrative. Seldom has so much vat - 
able matter been placed between the covers of a single 
volume as we find in this; and the opinions of the au- 
thor are as sound as his statements are trustworthy. 
— Boston , 

The author has given his subject the most th h 
investigation. Drawing his material only from the 
best-authenticated historic sources, he has followed 
the accounts of the most impartial writers in regard 
to the persecutions of the Huguenots on the Continent 
of Europe. Respecting their ooum in England Mr. 
Smiles narrates much that is entirely new of great 
interest.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Puntisuen nt HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Sent by mai ta to an f i 


1. 
ry o D éetherlands: 
Death of William ‘the Sfilent.to the Twelve Teens 


Truce—1609. By J. Lotnaor M 
our Volumes, ‘ 
$14 00. ortraits. Syo, Cloth, 
The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 each 


TI. . 


BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
of the Thirty-ninth —— of the United mor? 
By H. Banners, M-A., Author of “ The Body 
&c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 


TI, 
THREE LITTLE SPADES. Miss 


IV.3 
DR. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTOR LAND. 
A Smaller History of En 
y Sngravings on Wood. 1émo, 


Ui with Dr. Smith’ 
tth's Smaller Historics of 


. 

UEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Lea 
of our Life in the Highlan 
1861. To which are pestne and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arrucr 
Heirs. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75, 

Uniform with Queen Victoria's Memoir 

Prince Conaort. ve 


VI. 

SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS,. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 

uthor of * -Help,” rown 8 ; 
Beveled Edges, $1 tl — 


DU CHAILLU'S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated fur Young People. 
whee wre * Discoveries in 

uatoria ca.” Profuse 
Cloth, $1 75. — 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
: Stories By Locy Ran- 
PALL Comrort. t 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Ler- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament," &c. 12mo, Mo- 
recco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasu 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di. 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer. 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the seaey of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. ‘ 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell) 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By Gotpwrm Smita, Author 


of “ Lectures on the Study of Hist " &. 
Cloth, $1 50. _—— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 1 
rister. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Surnury Brooxs, Author 
of Silver Cord,” Illustrated by Dc Mac- 
RIER. “Svo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Illustrations by 
Gaston Far. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


P COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame Ds 
Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan Mcioox 
Cratk, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A 
Noble Life,” “Christian's Mistake,” ‘‘Two Mar- 
riages,” &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 58. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Orrenant, Author of “ Ag- 
**Madonna Mary,” Laird of Norlaw, 
“The Days of my Life,” ** Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 87 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. vo, Paper, 50 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES, Arntz 
As, Author of “On Guard,” “‘ Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo 
Leigh,” ‘Walter Goring,” Played Out,” “Called 
to Account," &c. 8vo, Paper, 26 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Grorar Mao 
Doxatp, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” “Alec Forbes," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Harrer & Beoruers will send the above works b 
mai prevails. to any part of the Uni 
pt of the price. 


— — 


g GHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $8, gi2, 
28, . Price o 1 

$70. Send for circular to Lowe BESS COMPANY. 
23 Water 8t., Boston. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fun—and an ex- 
‘qguisite PHOTOGRAPH, beantifally Colored, wil! 
be sent to , Fay on receipt of 25 centa, b 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Naseau 8t., New York. 


] 5O THE BEST! BEST!! BEST!!! and 
. e most richly illustrated Magazine for 


iidren is THE NURSERY ($1 50 o year). Send 
for a sample. ee oe . See Pre- 
miume for 1868. Address J. SHORES, Publisher, 
13 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


$2 00 to $5 00 
every hour's service, pleasant and honorabic 
emplo t without risk. Desirable for al! la- 
dies, ministers, farm merchants, mechanics, 
diera, every body. C.W. JACKSON & CO., 58 Pea- 
ver Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT. be 
ly A chance for making offer- 


‘ close stamp for descriptive circular. Address 
“ UNIVERSAL INDEX CO.,” Box 1766, Boston. 


[OWE & STEVENS’S FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
Thirty different shades, all in liquid form. The 
same shades, all in powder form. We advise the use 


of the Blacks, Browns, and Drabs, in the powder 
form. For sale by all druggists and dealers. “ 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just ready: 


HE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOL- 

i OMEW : Preceded by a History of the 

Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles 

IX. By Henry Wuirts, M.A. With Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Mr. White has performed his task well. His argu 

Unere conclusive, ably supported by 
1 p researches into the contemporary 
histories of the times of which he treats. His language 
is always forcible, and frequently rises to eloquence. 
His account of the state of France in the middie of 
the sixteenth century is admirable and exhaustive. 
The same praise may be allowed to his descriptions 
of the characters of the eg! yo of the bloody 
drama which he recounts. e heartily commend the 
book for the tolerant spirit in which it is written. Re- 
membering how hard it is even to think of the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew without'‘a thrill of indigna- 
—_ we can not sufficiently praise this conspicuous 
Review 


t of the volume.—London . 

the state of France from the commencement of 
the century to the terrible day of St. Bartholomew Mr. 
White gives a masterly account. From numerous con- 
temporary memoirs and state documents he has col- 
lected the details of a picture at once broad in its gen- 
eral effect and minute in its accessories- -a picture full 
of life, color, character, and force. The labor of col- 
lecting so many materials from such scattered places, 
some very obscure and not easily searched out, is only 
equaled by the power of combining them in a striking 
manner; and of the capacity to do both Mr. White has 
given abundant proof. The massacre of Paris is of 
course the chief feature in the work. It is admirably 
described, without any pretense of pictorial writing, 
yet in such a way that the whole hideous tragedy pazses 
vividly befére our eyes, and we behold the grim old 
Paris of the sixteenth centnry in its spasm of blood 
and terror. Mr. White has produced a work which 
has some of the best characteristics of history: a book 
full of research, conceived in the most conscientious 
and painstaking spirit, and written in a nervous and 
vigorous style, proper to the vity of the events 
which it narrates and the principles which it affirms. 


—London Daily News. 
Mr. White has exhibited great skill, great research 
and considerable candor in executing his work, and 


readers of his clear narrative will readily bear testi- 
mony to the interest with which the 
down to the awfully tragic close.— Glasgow Daily Herald. 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage to an of the United 
States, oh receipt of $1 


NDY JOHNSON is said to have kept up his spir- 
ite during the past few 4 by reading nothing 
but THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. Its Jokes, 
Wit, Humor, Comicalities, and side-splitting Pictures 
cure even diseases of the mind. Al! the Heads of De- 
artmente, Senators, and *‘M.C.s" take it regularly. 
t is a large 8-page illustrated paper of 32 long columns, 
crammed full of Wit, Wisdom, and Wiad. Circulates 
every where, in European and all other countries. Its 
subscribers are legion. It waves in Alaska, and in the 
West Indies. Every body reads it—thousands sub- 
scribing for it every week. Costs only 50 cents for a 
whole year. It's no hambug—this paper wouldn't ad- 
vertise itifit was. Five years established. Send 50 
action not given. It is the 
paper printed. Has an im- 
mense circulation. Only 50 cents will secure it for 12 
months. Orderit NOW. Don't delay. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, edale, N. H. 


“Economy is Wealth.”—FPranklin. 
ww will people pay $50 or $100 for a — Ma- 
chine when An will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to 
the contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their nn- 
merous friends that the “FRA IN” and “* ME- 


DALLION” Machines can be had in any quantity. 
This Machine is a double thread, complete with Ta- 


ble, constructed upon entirely new principles, and 
DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the world. It 
is emphatically the poor man’s Sewing Machine, and 
is warranted to excel all others, as thousands of pat- 
rons will testify. AGENTS WANTED.—Ma- 
chines sent to Agents on tral, and GIVEN AWAY 
to who are needy and deserving. Address 

J.C. S & CO., Boston, Mass. 
SEWING MACHINE. 

The celebrated CHAMPION SEWING MA- 
CHINE is a marvel of SIMPLICITY and DURABIL- 
ITY. It_will stitch, hem, fell, quilt, bind, braid, 
and embroider, making the Elastic k-Stitch. Pat- 
ented August 6, 1867, and does not infringe. The 
Ladies are delighted with it. Single Machines ex- 
pressed to any part of the United States upon receipt 
of $4, at our risk, ifin a registered letter, and war- 
ranted five years. Agents are making $10 to $20 per 
day selling them. For Sample Machine and Terms to 
Agents, enclose $4, and address the 

CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE Co. 
164 Broadway, New York. 
STE NC [A and Stock. Cheapest and best. 
Metcalf & Son,101 Union S8t., Boston. 
BARD & BROTHERS, 
GOLD PENS, 


° PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SIL UBBER, 
and GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC -CASES, 


TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. 
JAMES D. BARD, Agent, 
No. 22 Maiden Lane; New York. 


CORNS BRIGGS’8S CURATIVE 
Je for Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing 
Nails, Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. 
No more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights 
from Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowin 
Nails. Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, bu 
soothes, softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 

Sold by Draggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 
DR.J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


}{4areR & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 
Madame De Wirt, née Guizor. Translated 
by Divan Mvtock Crark, Author of ‘* John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘‘ A Noble Life,” ‘“Two 
Marriages,” ‘‘Christian’s Mistake,” ‘‘ Fairy 
Book,” &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


‘‘In introducing to English children this charming 
picture of French family life, I think 1 am benefiting 
their elders too.....I leave the book to the warm lit- 
tle hearts by +. firesides, donbting not that the 
will welcome their little French companions, ont 
grow as fond of them all as the translator has dune.” 

a Preface. 

Madame De Witt is a charming painter of the na- 
ture and ways of well-nurtured children, and the au- 
thor of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” has done good 
service in ons os this English version of a book 
which will delight the inmates of our uurseries,— 
Atheneum. 


Puntisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail paid, to 
any part of the United 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


‘SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DO 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like im appearance, keeping ite color as 
long as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. These 
) watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
9 best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
y saand well ed, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
55. r appearance, durability, and time they have never 

i equaled by watches costing five times as mach. h one 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in “p arance, and as good for time, as a gold one 

gon a, from $3 to Goods 


costing $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of sent to any part of the 
United States by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are 
delivered by the express. Customers must pay aux the express charges. 

C.E.COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


sw TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


TESTIMONIALS. 


| From the Philadelphia Preaa. 

Tue Ororpe Watcn.—By reference to the advertisement of Messrs. Collins & Co., it will be seen that the firm 
claims to give a really good watch, with good works, and an orolde case, for fifteen dollars. Oroide is a costly 
bronze, precisely resembling Bold, wearing like it, and never chan color like pinchbeck. We have exam- 
ined these watches and found them ty and cheap—two havin nm parchased at retail price by gentlemen 
in our office—and are satisfied that they are fully what Mesers. Collinge & Co. represent them to be. eir la- 
dies’ watches are very beautiful, and we know of no present so cheap which would be more acceptable. The 
very small proportion of gold which is given in most of the gold watches of the present day renders 
them practically of no greater value than oroide. 


C. E. Collinge & Co., Nassau Street, New York: 
Gewts,—I have just seen one of your 


Groreta, January 6, 1868, 
gold fifteen dollar ($15) watehes, and must have,one immediately. 
You will please ship at your earliest convenience one of the same kind “ol gold $15 watch). IfI get as 
good a one as the one I have just scen I can make a good trade for yon in this of the country. 
Yours respectfully, J. 8. Conoorp, 8. Atlantic and Gulf Railway, Georgia. 


ve carried one 0 oroide watches some time. time, an ts color 

good. Iam well pleased with it. is a large size, at $15. Please send me one of the ladies’ size. 
A. H. Batoas, 256 So. Desplans, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mesers. C. E. Collina & Co.: Fort Soe, New Mextoo, December 28, 1967. 

GrnTLemen,—I have received your chain per expresa, for which T paid $6 75, and am well pleased with it. 
I consider it a cheap article. Please send me two of your watches, gentlemen's size, at $15 each. Send them 
©. 0. D., by express, to Fort Union, New Mexico, where the mail conductor from this post will receive them for 


me and pay all expenses. I have no doubt but I will be able to send you several more orders when the watches 
are seen here. Yours 
J. R. Boiron, Quartermaster Sergeant, Co. “ F,” 37th U. S. Infantry. 


Arxansas, December $1, 1967. 
watch you sent, and I am very 


Meaars. C. E. Collina & Co.: LitTLe 
Sias,—Please send me one more of a oroide watches. I received 
much obliged for such a good timepiece. Very respectfully, aTRiok D. Comniean. 


Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co., New York: Faxmrnoron, Iowa, December 25, 1967. 
Grn1LEuEN,—I am much pleased with the watches, and concluded to keep them both. There is another 

order on the way for you, sent on my account. es the above may be satisfactory, and enpesing to send 

more soon, I remain, ours truly, . T. Cuvros. 


Mesars. Collina & Co. : Pewwertvanta, January 19, 1868. 
GENTLEMEN,—We are very much pleased with the watches, and have no hesitancy in recommending them 


generally. Hoping your advertisement in our paper will do you much good, &c., M.T. Wotr, Press Office. 


Measrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: Brackxsurar, December 27, 1567. 
GrnTLeMEN,—You will please send me one of your oroide hunting watches by express to Blackshear, Ga. 


—No. 8, A. & G. R.R.—C.0.D. I saw the watch you sent to Mr. W. W. Campbell, which created a great sensa- 
t would be pleased to be your 


tion. I think you will be peSemees if you hold out and prove to be genuine. 
nt if I would be any help to you. re will be quite a number here that will send for watches in a short 
time. Res: ly yours, E. F. Swear. 


Mesars. C. E. Collina & Co.: Fort Uston, New Mextoo, December 25, 1867. 
Strs,—I have the pleasure to me mt the receipt of your watch, and it gives entire satisfaction ; but 
a 


you forgot to send me the $2 chain. You will have more orders from me before long. Yours respectfully, 
James Ditton, “A” Co., 3d Cavalry, Fort Union, New Mexico. 


Messra. C. E. Collins & Co.: Torexa, Kaw 
_ Strs,—The watch came safely to hand to-day. I think it will prove alll e 

ladies’ size, double case, by the Merchants’ Union Express, Topeka, Shawnee Co., 

send me a nice watch, and oblige 


January 4, 1868. 

\ send me one 
G. W. Wines. Please 
Groner W. Wives. 


LOOK! A curious Book, with full 
Instructions in the Art of Ventriloquism, a true 

Guide to Politeness, sent, ther with the Lover's Se- 

cret, for 25c. Gumbridge & Co., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


| 5 NOVELTY SEWING AND EMBROIDER- 
ING MACHINE is the a cheap licensed 
machine in the market. It will do kinds of work 
done by the high-priced machines. It makes the 
famous Blastic: di , which will not rip or break if 
every third stitch be cut. Run by hand or foot. Price, 
weeks begins March 26. $60 for , washing, fuel, | with table, $22. nts wanted, Machines sent on 
and common 9 Brick buildings, 16 teachers, | receipt of price. ddress FRENCH, GILBERT & 
classical, scientific, commercial, and musical d CO., 614 Broadway, New York. 
ments. For 13 years the best sustained boarding sem- 
inary, for ladies and gentlemen, in the State. “A live PER DAY, SURE, and no money required 
Christian institution, impartially non-sectarian.” Ad- lj in advance. Agents wanted every where 
to sell our Patent Everlasting Metallic Clothes-Lines. 
D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. §4" Studies accumpani Send fora circular. Address the AM. WIRE CO., 162 
by a Professor from New York. Broadway, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 


The GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOSBS 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these } c s of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly a large 
invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyuue districts of C which are unrivaled for fine- 
nese and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 


and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., best $1 
BREAKFAST 50c., 60c., T0c., 30c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 ® I. 
IMPERI Oc., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $2 25 
YOUNG HYSON n), 50c., 60c., 70c., $1, $1 10, best $1 95 
UNCOLORED JAPAN $vc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 ® Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., %65c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Bouse and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by our French B and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
| THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we ell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the smal! additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Somie parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on 4 list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in separate 

» and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 
club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the g ordered can be sent by drafts on New bape sD pete 9 money orders, or 
pee as may suit the convenience of the club. , if the amount exceed $30, we will, if de- 
8 send the goods by to “collect on delivery.” 

‘Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the Cinb. Our ts are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford: We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $50. 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea Compauy.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We bave no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


$60. Fort Eowarp Spring term of 13 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serwezx AVENUES B 
C, NEW YORK. 


D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 


Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ey- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE. 


A NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of HARP- 
ER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, arranged al- 
phabetically, is ready for distribution, and may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application to the Publishers 
personally, or by letter enclosing Five Cents. 

The attention of gentlemen in town or country, de- 

y invited to this Catalogue 
which will be found to comprise a large proportion of 
the standard and most esteemed works in English Lit- 
erature—OCOMPBRHENPING OVER THRER THOUSAND YOL- 
umes—which- are offered, in most instances, at less 
than one half the cost of similar productions in En. 


gland. 

To Li and others connected with Coll 
Schools, &e., who may not have acceas to a reliable 
— in formipg the true estimate of literary produc- 
tions, it is believed this Catalogue will prove especially 
valuable for reference. 
prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, 
whenever books can not be obtained through any 
bookseller or agent, applications with remittance 

uld be addr direct to the Publishers, which 


prompt attention 
&B 
New York. 


CONANT’S BINDER. 


For “ Our You Folks,” &c...... $0 50. 
For “‘ Harper,” Godey,” &c..... 50. 

For Every Saturday,’ 

Por the “ Agriculturist,” &c...... 7% 

For “ Harper's Bazar,” Weekly,” 

Sheet Music size.................. 1 00. 

by R. CONANT, Jr., 
39 Nassau Street, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application Speci- 
men bouks of types, cuts, borders, be. &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’ Adams Press Co., 
26 Conrtiandt Street, New York. 


** Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
MARCH, 1868. 
In the Number for January was commenced “ The 


Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Mctock 
Creat, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 


R meet: the popular taste, a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 


Zion's Herald, Boaton. 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Wiixre 
Author of “ The Woman in White,” &c. ° 


_ The model newspaper of our country.—./. ¥. Even- 


ing Post. 
The articles upon public questions which er 


Weexty form a remarkable series 
political essays.—.Vorth American Review. 


An [lustrated Weekly Journal of Fashirn, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now pan, | “ The Cord and Creeee,” 
a Novel, by Jamzs De Mite. 


The Bazaz, as an intelligent critic upon all femiaine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —A lbion. 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HaAgrer’s One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Macazrxe, Hagrer’s Weexcy, and Harrer's 
» Bazan, to one obiveen for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeFKLtyY, or 


Bazar will be gratis for every Club of 
Sunscatszens at $4 00 cash, in one remittance; or, Yia 
Copies for $20 00. 


Bound Volumes of the Macaztne, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furuished 
for $38 0@ per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Wzrxty, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeaztne 24 cents a for the or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions m 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Mae@azrys, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazaz, to pre-pay the United States 

Subscribers to the Maaaztwe, Wrexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of a closes. Itis not neces 
sary ive notice o ontinuance. 

ring the the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. hen the direction be both the 

e new one must given. 
ws yt by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuens 1s 
ble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


Txnus ror Apvertisine in Hanrer’s Pesropicazs. 
's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
9125; Quarter Page, $T0—each in-erticn; or, for a leas 
space, $1 50 per Line, each inze:tiuu. 
Weekly. — Pace. 
Outside Page, $2 00 per 


ne—each iusertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—@1 00 per Line, each 


590 per Line; 
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